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SOCIAL HISTORY 


Hard travelling 


if. o. -r n inn : 

Gypsy Heinous and DivitiiLios 
Tin* m.ntii.il nnd Mi|ieriiuciu-al pi uc- 
tices uf ilio gypiiL-5 

238 pp. Sheldon. £■ 1 . 95 . 

F. K Li I FISCII (Kill lor) : 

Gypsies, Tinkers nml Other Travel- 
lers 

299pp. Academic Press. IS. HO. 

BARBARA ADAMS,' JU1MTII OK IX\\ 
DAVID MORGAN AND UAVIII 
SMITH : 

Gypsies and Government Policy in 
Knglnnd 

328pp. llelncmnnii. £8.50. 
ann if Sutherland! 

Gypsies 

Tlio Hidden Americans 
330pp. Methuen. £6.90. 


In lliu model'll world gypsies are 
tlio people in bciweuu. Tnbjr move 
about ifie interstices of our society 


settled, «i*„ they often did in c-iiMeiti 
Europe, ilu-y i tin led in pump iln-in- 
s elves in I'iietln-. nnd gyp -v ijiui'ti-i ;. 

Ill l lie rcin'iU; nil SI llle jjypsy 
migratirnis can be soeil as Ij'-i inMni- 
ineiits of the I'Ulkervandening pen- 
CM iiting Kun»pe.ii] society by guile 
■i nd cunning rather iluii liy force. 
Just before the first niilk-iiniiim an 
■ lie proto-Rypsies may have been a 
despised casta in nririhern India, 
practising a emu |j of despised occu- 
pations proper tn that caste. Gradu- 
ally they nude their way tli rough 
Persia nml Syria until they arrived 
in ccnir.it Europe. Once- confronted 
by Christian civili/acioii they des- 
cribed iheiii-ii-lvcs ns penitents 
exiled from “Utile Egypt”. This 
ensured that the “Egyptians” nr 
gypsies were well received up tn the 


point where they showed n greater 
ill 'position to in eft ihau tn piety. 
Tlieiv-afiL-i- i hey were pci iodleiilly 


wiilium achieving the recognition 
accorded a minority. They ore iden- 
tified by a combination uf appear- 
mice and way of Ufa ; they Identify 
themselves bv a cnmbiiiuiioii uf way 
of Ufa and generic catitinuity. This 
lioiinn of genede continuity is per- 
haps more a metaphor of their sepa- 
rate L-xistciica titan a strict criterion 
of true Romany blood. “Way uf 
life'* is more directly tangible than 
M blood ” and refers with varying 
degrees of emphasis to self-employ- 
ment. language, dress, concepts and 
rituals of purity ami defilement, as 
well as to ideologies of travelling 
and ethnic distance. 

Gypsy life represents the truo 
and original counter-culture. 
Gypsies stay outside the conven- 
tional division of labour but live 
off it ; they are — or have been— 
craftsmen and musicians and itiner- 
ant workers on the lund ; they squat 
where thev may till the law moves 
them on. They pioneered the Kat- 
nlnndu trad in reverse, armed with 
stringed instruments. If* hot with 
guitur.s. Thu foreign societies which 
received and repelled them classi- 
fied their bodies and their ways as 
diny and dangerous. Tliey in turn 
regarded the bodies and ways of 
their reluctant hosts as dirty and 
dangerous, They reject bureaucratic 
nignnlzaiion and any political 
unity hc-yond the wob or family and 
kin. They exemplify the persona- 
lized society parade L id the struc- 
tures of the alien and alienating 
world. 

Gypsies are often between oha 
Job and another, and one place and 
another. They shift In accordance 
with localized and sometimes inter- 
mittent or seasonal economic 
demund. The "travellers ". turn up 
to grind your knives, to hoip with 
the fruit nnd potato picking, nnd 
to scavenge your , scrap heap. They 
collect, dispose and sell uncbnsi- 
dei-cd trifles. The modern economy- 
can' trill caror for occasional labour 



darting in and out along tlio eco- 
nomic margins: casual entertainers, 
hawkers, primers, fortune-tellers, 

S r collector. 1 :. A gypsy occupation- 
ipuuds for viability on the poor 
Supply uf other labour find other 
means of production. Gypsies did 
agricultural work when rho farm 
labourers migrated In the late-niue- 
teenih century and now thoy cense 
to tin such work wfrli the inecliuut- 
zaiinii of fu ruling, Some rim os the 
gypsy family or compnny travels a 
circuit; at other tiniest the move-.- 
.motU Is etoatty Travelling may hi 
, 'perpetual, .occasion al,.; tenionnl or 
exceptional sty may be far find wide 
pi! . just;- Icjcali. Tt . depends on \ the 
"WjW,. .the ..weather,’ the need for a 
anetiiie; the omployinem opportuni- 
ties uiid the local authorities. 

4 1 In/ the past ,ihO travelling coni- . 
• mumty was- lust ns interstitial and - 
::tp.oo, us- now... iomo settled and ' 
..others kept tn the road, responding 
:g debnoinlc opjiditHnlty and noliii- 
Ml ■compulsinu- ^Gypsies might ha 
pusliod from move travelling and h 
little (Deity theft to. taking on. the 
. .Pft-dniory habits of rual , gentlemen 
‘ .w '• the , ' mad. . Govern men rs and 
. lords m lithe utilize, them +is nier- 
cehlirics. .-snhUefit, spies and aiaon- 
ahd those wuri.i not exactly 
A vocations' lyhich'lfiibtovt-d/ihelr 
■tonga,- especially ., if rlioy .acted as : 
'spies fui' -itlio Turks, '. More juisi- 
:>Wu y gyiixies wore rustle imisklniis, 


expelled, niosf iiclnMv from Spain 

in 1492, or dcciiniiLed, nr furrilily 
settled and assimilated by enlight- 
ened despots like Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II. The nineteenth century 
occusion.illv nun a lit iclzed Lliuni : 
Mil ti hew Arnold wrote The Scholar 
Gypsy and Frnnz Liszt u some wiiut 
fanciful study, “The Gypsies and 
their Music in Hungiiry" (1859). 
Since then they liave faceil the 
problems of UvEhr off American wel- 
fare, preventing their deterioration 
nt the hands of wcll-imentinucd 
British nnd .Swedish legislators, 
avoiding the betterment, control and 
disintegration offered by communist 
officials or tile straightforward 
el ini i nation offered by Nazi Ger- 
many. The sufferings of gypsies 
under Nazism were comparable to 
tnosp of iho Jews: nearly half a 
million perished. 

• A group with such a history and 
such an economic and social role 
must live bv evasion and techniques 
for restricting coutnci. This means 
that it is singularly difficult to 
nbtuin accurate informs lion since 
gypsies put on shows for the ben- 
efit of norglos (noil -gypsies), such 
ns a "coronations ”, and hawk 
rnmontiti stories- to - whomever is 
willing to pay for them. E. E. 
Evans-Pritchard, in his preface -to 
E. B. Trigg's work on gypsy reli- 
gion, Gypsy Demons and Divinities, 
commend that gypsy society Is 
more difficult to peuetrnLe than 
Melanesian society. Few gargles 
have the lime and energy tu niuku 
real friends df Roms, and. Roma. For 
thdir' : nart cannot understand the' 
limited, highly specific roles of 
those gorelos with whom they are 
most likely to lmve contact: (he 
teacher who only teaches, the social 
worker who dispenses welfare, the 
policeman who moves them on.. 
Such restricted contact means that 
gypsies are conceived and in turn 
conceive others in terms of pure , 
Stereotype. To be Iri-botwecn en- 
sures relationships based on card- 
board cut-outs, .framed in distor- 
tions, imaginings and fears. Tho 
inter mil tent stranger who is half 
. mendicant nnd maybe half trickster, 
doomed to be' moved on aiul pros- 
ecuted for nnmadisni, is likely in be 
Been through dark negatives nnd 
reinforced spirals. “Dirt", save 
Mtiry Douglas, u is matter out of 
place.” Gypsies aro people out o£ 
place. Tins is one reason why tliov 
arc 11 dirty ” when seen thrmiah 
gnrgfo spectacles. Concepts of dirt 
dig a deep (ranch between gorgln 
nhd Rom. To the puro, be ho gorgln 
nr Rom, all things other nra Impure. 

The xiercntype Is worth exploring 
since jt is astanlshjngJy. uniform., 

' Focal' -po Wits ■ href dirt and 1 ' danger. 

' Gypsies bnve powers, " arts ’* In the 
sian su that Prpspcro had arts, and 
they, can ’blast or .bless. If you don't 
ti'aat thfim carefully and pay them 
.over tho odds thoy will blast you. 
They are rather Inclined to rend 
among themselves ; and they create 
& mess wherever they go, Tlio good 
ones, the true Roms, have surnames 
like Smith and Christian names like 
Liberty, Sophia, Wisdom or Abra- 
liinn. Their caravans are nicety 
pnintdd like carousels.. .You cap see' 
their smoko from die hidden glade 
nr along (lie uirfslde: It's a simple 
life, wild and free. The gypsies have 
lots of "children, apd let diepi do ns 
they like. If you arc not careful and 
do i((it miy.ihehi rir buy from thorn 


Hy David Martin 

pi'vvi'iin-il f i mu ruining ifiiiyuiiic ., 
i.' |ieu'.illy when they run hig iiiihIl-ii) 
luilvis ami lnrn open iuiu 

'.cr.ip met.il yords. Iki.ic.illy they 
L-\eniplify a kind of rm.il jii'imii i ve 
like ibu Iii-.li riiil.ci> imt wiili n 
vaguely uilenul look mi ilu-ii 
cracked pai'climeiit faces. They arc 
iiamre's umrusLivordiy diildrcii, 
nicriting inclusion in the class or 
pejuiaiivcs: little Arab, little Turk, 
little tinker, little Turiar, little 
uvjisy. Significantly the pejnratives 
all apply to diny and disreputable 
children. 

Gypslet and Jews : ilie compari- 
son is obvious. Both have slimed 
the same fate, which suggests Unit 
(lie pressures of group integrity and 
of identity arc mure important than 
I he supposed theological factors. 
Roih share an ambivalence towards 
i heir identity, compounding super- 
jmiiy iv-j|]i (aifi-rinrily. Hnih have 
fit-t-n i-xpliiileil nml cuii hr 
live in rel urn. ISoih are heavily |iro- 
tectud by ideologies of defilement : 

" not kosher ”, marime, lad}. But 
the ono is urban and literate and the 
other rural and reared in pragmatic 
necessities. Scholar-Gypsy is an oxy- 
moron and Scholar- Jew h natural 
conjunction. The Jewish religion Is 
pure and monathcisiic whereas gyp- 
sies have slept under whatever meta- 
physical tent has been available. 
Rom religion is syncretic, magical 
and peopled by spirits. Indeed, 
whereas the Jews have usually repu- 
diated magic in favour of religion 
the gypsies have holped to insinuate 
'magic and superstition into all the 
layers of folk Christianity. They may 
even have been partly responsible 
for the increase in witchcraft in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Early commentators even declared 
gypsies bereft of religion. Dr Trigg 
quotes G. C. Leland : “the real 
gypsy has, unlike all other men, 
unlike the lowest savage, positively 
no religion, no tic to a spiritual 
world ”, and “ gypsies have been the 
colporteurs of witchcraft Certainly 
there seems to be little religious 
feeling among them ns distinct from 
practices relrftlriff to " Control of ' 
spirits and defilement. 

Yet the myth of the irreligious 
gypsy is largely undermineU by Dr 
Trigg's compilation. Ono says 
" compilation V because the book 
brings logetlu-r mnierijf from many 
diverse contexts mid Ekis tl vrufure 
to be conjectural. It gives a con- 
vincing account of a mela:tge of 
cults of the dead and the vanpire, ■ 
taboos governing death, mourping 
and sexuality, primitive recipes, 
charms, cures and philters. His 
picture shows u religion of rito 
without liturgy which contains an 
iconography without content. The 
divine figures just oxhibit formal 
attributes from which all historical 
■ content has been drained. The 
goddess Blbi, for example, causes 
disease but will desist from harm 
on receipt of a votive offering. Tho 
bear and the horse, both Important 
for gypsy life, almost hnvo the 
stains of sacred totoms; tho horse 
fnnd horseshoe and bridle) can 
bring good fortune to its owner 
and detect vampires and ghosts. 
Firo too Is a power for good. 

Mariiiie, mq&erdo, marame, 
mokadl: taboo, Gypsies, even to- 
day, throw a net of interlocking 
taboos over the body social, which 
constricts, regulates and protects. 
A pubertal woman is always poten- 
tially taboo and is actually so after 
menstruation, childbirth and Inter- 
cuiirse. Even nb jeers in contact 
.with hef bofaiHttrta, port , ,or 
liquid— may catch the contagion' of 
hqr impurity. Water is easily 
siisceptihle to contagion and vessels 
have tn be preserved for specific 
functions, washing and eating are 











A mid-fifleenth-century bronze Wild Man from South Ger- 
many now in tho Cleveland Museum of Art. The Wild Man 
— (he hue Gothic counterpart of the Renaissance satyr— had 
great secular significance in late medieval Europe. Half- 
human, half- animal, hairy, savage and erotic, he. was vie wad 
both fearfully and enviously. His popular and widespread 
image was incorporated into the emblems of more than 200 
European families. This Wild Man is reproduced in Renais- 
sance Bronzes from Ohio Collections by William D. Wixom 
(184pp. Cleveland Museum of Art, distributed by the Kent 
State University Press. Paperback, $14.95), the catalogue of 
an exhibition of 236 sculptures in bronze held at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 


lively describes the role of taboo 
in ensuring both dissociation front 
the outside world and social con- 
trol. 

The urban world Is pervasively 
nuiriinc, filled with items and 

• --vor facer Ukat 

and re-use by careless gaje, 
polluted, diseased and therefore 
dcnccrnus. A working Rom 
washes his face and hands when- 
ever he feels his ■ luck leaving 
h]>n during the day j he wnshes 
again on returning from work. 
His children are normally -not 
allowed to play with gaje chil- 
. dren; they are even less likely to 
bo, gloved to bring a gaje child 
into Lh*h«'htigne. . . . Ritual sepa- 
ration of thc^bbdsxMar^s, upper 
from lower, inner i9mh**outar, . 
and male from female has a 
primary function in the coutrol 
of sexual behaviour. Improper 
sexual contacts spread shame and 
defilement through die group. 

Gypsy legends express the in- 
feriority and superiority of their 
race and provide a charter for the 
in-group rather than the out-group 
reference of dtelr morality. The 


inner contradiction "of gypsy 
awnreness la perhaps nicely illus- 
trated by the juxtaposition of 


one legend which says gypsies 
are thu Holy Family still wander- 
ing into and beyond Egypt and 
another legend saying they are. 


another legend saying they are. 
condemned to wander because they 
refused to give the Holy Family re- 
fuge in Egypt, In another story the 


Magi were gypsies and required 
proper pecuniary rewards before 
they could be Induced to propbesv 


functions, washing and eating are 
to be totally separated and both 
carry heavy loads of meaning in 
relation to taboo. The conditions 




thoy . will be like iltc Pled Finer and 
frtin sport yn nr , children away. " My 
: hlnther sold i lioyov should play with 
ilie* -gypsies hi the. wood.” They 
have, droopy pqiRS und ill-fitting 
Clorlitr;. Suiuciliing. ought lo bd- 
d mi u for . iheiit— liy somebody else 




of commensaliiy must be favour- 
able: the kitchen must bo pure and 
rite company ritually correct. Death 
is Di'oioundly mokadi. 

■ Sens! rive and fascinating neefltints 
of this complex of taboos of purity 
and dofilejuont are given by Carol 
Miller ntid Aparna Raa in their 
respective analysts of American 
and Alsatlqn gypsy beliefs contri- 
buted to the symposium edited bv 
Farnham Reltflsch, Gypsies, Tinkers 
and Other Travellers.' This book con- 
tains further comparative material 
on gypsies (or tinkers) In Scotland, 
Ireland, Enahnid, Spain, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Norway. Carol : . Miller's 
pioneering contribution perhaps 

l " 1;- &•;’•;! ; -t.; 


coiiCL-riiiug the Holy Child. Yet an- 

othet -tale teH» how : a ^gypay-tvleti ? 1 

: to rescue Jesus from the Cross, but 
only managed to steal one of the 
nails, for which act of mercy 
gypsies were thereafter granted dis- 
pensation to steal. In some stories 
of the Creation the true Rom is 
created superior and perfect aFtcr 
the rest of the divine work has been 
completed. Taken together the 
legends convey very precisely the 
role nnd ambivalent self-understand- 
ing of; rite gypsy. 

Other articles in the Rehfisch 
symposium, and in Gypsies end 
Government Policy in England by 
. Barbara Adams, Judith Okely, 
David Morgan and David Sntirh, 
are primarily concerned with the 
contemporary fate of gypsies. So 
too. In large measure. Is Anne 
Sutherland’s Gypsies: The Hidden 
Americans. It is in the treatment 
of the modern gypsy that profound 
ethical and sociological problems 
arise. It seems’ worthwhile to sur- 
vey the. basic approaches adopted 
Li) jhe Vqited S/ates, Britain, gnd 


Czechoslovakia to see rhe types of 
gains, losses and possibilities asso- 
ciated with each. They provide 
caso^studies of the strategies where- „ 
by modern bureaucratic " ration- . 
nlity” lavs ir on ha nds or kid glovef;? 
-uir'iliH- 'first: "totmter-culturo of tha r 
Western world. * 1 

The American case, so excellently i 
described by Anne Sutherland. 
turns importantly on the relation or ; 
gypsies to welfare. In the course of 
an expert and detailed analysis of ■' i 
internal gypsy organization ns well .. 
as of concepts of defilement she 
points out that travellers move 
about in a loose but highly cooper- ■ -. 
alive association, the kimipoiiiu ; 
und that they go on the road not 
only for economic reasons but be- 
* cause . .movement is built into their ' 
system of law, social control, mor- 
ality and religious beliefs. They may 
travel for the defith fegst, jo escape ~ 
the mulo, the spirit of die dead. v 0 * 
They may wish to avoid a conflict- 
with other gypsies or with, land- 
lords ,op school authorities: or else H 
they mm set off to visit Jdn. "" 
Though fr-ia immoral to live off, 
betray or cheat another Rom it d« 
equally thoroughly proper tq live' 
off welfare. It Is the job of arwontati'. 
to. obtain welfare and keep 
workers away from her husband. M 
Tt is an occupation, requiring the ™ 
same skills as does fortune-telling. . ' 
Most Rom do. not- accept ’ tha ; 
Weberian nation that bureaucracy i-. 
works., impartially.- Thq,., welfare"* . 
cheque depends on , flattery, pres- -<? 
sure and direct contact, pai tlcularly 
where the rules are so complex as. ,. 
to imply various lines of action and' 
where required documentation is 

Rom may even ddj 
aspire to live by welfdre as a vocsltB 
tion. Because welfare case loads are tfl 
sometimes split between sevprahB 
eligibility workers It has becqmelM 
easy to collect cheques in seV^'ra.’Sl 
different counties. The greatarl-tiil 
impersonality and division 
labour the more the opnortunity:f^;DPj 
fraud and for living off welfare - T- 
well as work. Alongside this adaf' i£' 
tion to American culture L 

further adaptation whereby a U 
man M can arise in the feumpatud \ 
who bears a faint reserhblanca^ '] 
gang leaders and who* engages 
direct .manipulative' relationship 
with police as well as with welfan 
authorities. TJius Big George Adam 
effectively monopolized fortune 
telling establishments in southertj 
California. It -brought him conslitqa 
able wealth, just as the manipbflk 
tion of welfare also broueht yerW 
modest prosperity to gypsies in geh-*3 
eral. Of course the tiioblem here:!, 
relates less to the disintegration o&£. 
gypsy society — which Miss Supie^l'' 
]a.nd doeq .npt fq^eseer-than. id 1 (h^i 
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F.icl thill liviun nff the giro.' in uiir s>iiii»i-uiiii illiisii .m-, i.-\.icilv ilu- 
fi-usibk- niiiiiiK-r is pari ui the gypsy dimcu -ions «.( tin- iiinhlcm. Afu-i 


w.iy of life. 

The British situation is current ly 
gnveriu-d by the Ciiruvuu SiLes Act 
of 1%K. This Act arose from the 
increasing difficulties Tucing gypsies 
who might wain to settle, and From 
t he si end v clecrea.se in the number 


i lu.- wat nianv *s% |> were excited 
by tlit_- advent of iiiiiltllintislil and 
by new employment oppuriniiilii-s 
iii Not ill Moravia and North 
Bohemia. So they left their isolated 
.set t lenient s in SliiViikin. The 
government thcrefoi c devised n 


The limits of liberty 


caravan sites for gypsies. Current expe |j ed a ; ld ,- eiU ined liame. 
evidence shows that these sites uic 

well used and meet a real need Later, in 1958, a campaign wus 
among certain types of family, launched to assimilate gypsies which 
They provide amenities, a base, ail required maximum dispersal and 
opportunity for education and for control of population movement, 
consul ration with wardens and Gypsies could only have employment 
managing officers. Nevertheless, w j 1c rc they were registered and if 
scrap-breaking is not allowed, which t hey moved were liable to imprison- 
means It must occur on unauthor- m eni as parasites, in practice local 


By Wintlirop Jordan 


DUNCAN J. MACf.KOD : 

Slavery, Race and the American 
Revolution 

249np. Cum bridge University Press. 
£5.50 (paperback, £2.25). 


racism ", tines n good ck a >tl to nuclei'* 
cut his own argument. 

That chapter discusses sexnnl 
fears uf Macks, including ihu well- 
known view of black women os wan- 
ton and lascivious and i lie concomit- 
ant picture of black men ns lustful 
rapisLs. Fair enough, but the dlfFi- 


Kc sifd lliiil Negro sldveiy wn < 
thuioughly uu-Aniui ieim. To Irate 
the vicissitudes of antislavcty 
ufter the Revolution is 10 see hmv 
Americans in all sections of the 
luiinn came to live with the tin- 
Amei'icouness of racial slavery. 

In short, there Is less disagreement 


control nl nopuiHtinn movemeiu. . , . . .. _ 

Gypsies could only have employment With all the bicuiiLennializmg nf the 
where they were registered and if American Revolution now going on 


in the United States, it is Ironic 
that a book on the relationship 


means It must occur oil unauthor- men t as parasites. In practice local [•*« a 0 “ OK A ‘ nrJnliirinri 

ized sites elsewhere. Some types of authorities preferred lu ignore them iJS® SJ should be 

travellers, such as Irish and non- rathcr ,|, ull he bothered by super- Per- 

loeals, arc rarely selected for sites, v j s i on . Funlier uuempis at planned .l:' 5 ./:,,! Lu s w e t | lc 

avkii rhnse who are selected ,u... nr »i «.,.i nmmui naps mis is just as wcw, since me 


culty here is that such views were aluwu the impurtauce of rhe Revnlu- 
roininoii long before the American (h*n w slavery and race than Dr 
Kevulution ami the reassessmem of McLeod suggests, 
slavery which ihu Revolution None the less, there is a percept- 
brmigliT about. Hole difference in approach towards 

The same chanter deals with tlic raclsm between Dr McLeod and 
J ol™ Main so,,,c other *“"*»’■ ,n common 

hcse LJs lone prcdn.nd (ho Rovo'- "■* n-any Bfilish and som. Amorl. 
Union. Thtso T«n certainly « a ,-o f ?" . ” o ^of S in “Ub ? 

saars !s.’^5ai.«£ “ 


because of the successful revolt m 
Haiti which helped spark an out 


inconsistencies, rather than treating 
racism as a fundamental and inte- 


u nil even bpse' who" are selected ^pTrsal and “ ir 'ground J-g iff ScTiTSJS BS3. ™ iaST » Anri'S WSTSj? 

M 1 "^ 1 IS 10 ■”, \St ?2i ±ZJ° verl lend !o P mak°e f America^ uneasy^ slaves There «,« a connexion with ffie^^U^re'ceS? polecat 

HiMtMnt such cornMl l Jer, ?i J , aft ®' \? 68 ..K-frt Fnr a " d who wants to fool uneasy when the American Revolution here lmp ii CBtiom j n t | ie difference be- 

rilinrf nrntfldon ns exists on the Irea F etl hf» attempting to celebrate the nation's —via Paris and also via Southern tw *en ■ these views, though It would 

cutcd provision os exists on uta whom self-conscious ness might be ui—i.Jl.. a »* — u u at big-house dining conversati ous — j, e entiralv wrong to suggest that 

in but this Is not the connexion D|- McLeod’s book is in any sense 


kin-network. Beyond that many iod tfter i 96 8 gvpsies were “ " eol uneasy *X. 

gypsies dn not want such compH- tre ated as a inJiiorirv for rtnn' 

cutcd provision as exists on tha whoin se lf-consciousness might be hirthc/av ? E More fmoo ream lf ls a 

sites, but would prefer to travel a vaHd mociv atlon of self-help along thal: ar 

pruvi.sioii and some of those authorj- imps iiulidiiu*. .1 lliunreiical unUiutc 

u*S which hove inuile theni avnil- m, Uii,^. die ulimiiiaiiiiii uf uthnUilv Thin is uuv pu^ibilily. Aniuliu 

‘'able have also applied for “ design^- | n ,| lc (> 111 ) 1111,1111111 t,f class. What- js tliiit a person really has lo livi 


a politico! tract. If racism is tlio 

f roduct of institutions which are 
nconsi stent with prevailing ideo- 


fjrS which hove made 'them avml- n'n king the elimination uf uthnUiiv Thai is uae pu^ibilily. Antulier quarter of ' the eighteenth century. 1°,?^, V !u* i f’nJ.lj. fi* 1 '!*, 1 ' 

'able have also applied for design.i- m ,| lc ulimiii.iiiiui uf class. What- is dun a person really has lo live These explanations had very little to thS -I'a « eV ?n ll ii?iV-‘ 

lion ic. fur the use of increased cvel - lhe , henry, decisions have i„ America in order u. appreciate do ' wi“ the Rev olution indoccl, i* 

powers to prevent illegal camping. Mways been im.de about Roms, the power of racial thinking there, many of them eirnmnied from 1“ after (hSsc intlt^P^lAKh 

In short the Act has failed «« never by them. Ilie overall cense Slavery, Race and the American Europe and could scarcely have cnlly/gcti ng r id 0 chattel slavery 

so far us widespread harassmeiu qnences have l.ucn paradoxical: a Rewlmion, nt any rate under- resulted from the felt, i.icniisisrcncy shou d have dnne t ie job Si nco i t 

remains und the gypsies mostly sh.h inwards socio-economic rates that power, yet .at the same 0 f slavery with the principles M ihu did ,io r propo i eiits nf this view 

continue i<> be committed t« equality and a sharp Increase in ml- time offers an niteresting anil in teh American Revohftlnn. Luru odcscnblngra a I In 

travelling as opposed to ussimilo- tural stress. Von pays your inpnev bmt niterpreiauuii nf the cuniph- A b ■ difficuUv faced hv the Bering relic of slavery rimes, which 
tion. They are being , pushed and you lose your choice. Neither caied mierreUmn,, slaps involved. au fhor is that (in tlie wonls o( his can only be dealt with by tackling 


towards relatively 


areas Marxism uur bureaucracy 


Duncan J. MacLeod’s contention 


American Kevomtuui. Luru to describing racism as a Hn- 

A basic difficulty faced by the gering relic of sluvety times, which 
author is that (in ilie wortls of his con only be deult with by tackling 
introduction) “rhe ground 10 bu the institutional lellcs of slavery 
covered is by no means ; virgin such as segregated schools nnd 
soi!’’. Many renders Inicre'sted in poverty and unemployment. 


this general area of history will find 
this something of on understate- 


In this view, racism will wither 
when income and employment 


gypsies may stop. Travellers should linchpin oF identity and respect or 
have some say lu the’ design of the traditional resources and pat- 


process ^ The ob je« of^thls bo'ok** ieneraliy kno'wh. At the same time, find the matter more complex and 

Ke writes “ U to si aeeSt ?hat tho however" he has been led into inis- the future more prob ematleal. For 
lie writes, is ro suggest mat ino .1 ...hiu ar 


sites and there should be oppor- terns which shape and inform per- Revo i ut i’ * - V.T.ckai stane in stating the views of one ri 
tunny for the usual aenvitlea .ncW snnal existence. KdlSetSSt of the debate ove? «rian who has dealt with 


ing scrap-breaking. Above all, the 
provision of official sites, which 


stating the views of one recent his- while we are used to efforts at social 
torian who has dealt with many of engineering, we scarcely have a clue 
these materials. He quotes that where to begin in engineering 


should be speeded ud. needs to be XE of®- hopeful The 
Si Kfisch svmpnS L not less 

a distinct cultural oattern, rejecting “irS. calU'S 

centralization, rejecting assimlla- ffSSSSu. “ 


I conclude with a formal curse slavery and race ; that it promoted cultural change 

ainst linguistic defilement. The a real concern over the nature and 


Ilimcn” ri’Ihw;"'™" (ta. Sta7th“‘ ^^-iSpiier^'S .vortii "poin'tin^out 
SVSL concern «ew a con was 1" the ambiguity of the Ameri- rated blacks in tho United States an 
Jriouslv racist smSiv*’ 8 can as Englishman fofier the Revo- adherents of this latter view. Th 

BClOUSiy 1UC15L society. 1 -nt l. A .. rknn i.t .lavaxtr IW rKat^ a^havanr. ava n 


lution itself}, rather than in slavery reasons for their adherence are, os 


tion and rejecting jobs counter to 
tlio ideology of self-employment or 
occasional employment, This mepus 
* that education needs to' be' flexible, 
imparting the formal skills ot 
settled society without undermining 
the all-round pragmatic skills of 
the travelling community. 

Assimilation means disintegra- 
tion. This may be the .. JJwtaWT 


dpngev 


Assimilation means dislntegra- .jbe author .responsible for muat ot is able to dual with the beginnings 
tion. This may be the J-WefSir' these unpleasuui exju cssions does of positive pro-slavery thought, anti 
experience, as it already^tfaT been well tn remain anonymous. I ain thereby to strengthen effectively 
the Swedish and ••Cxecnosloviikiun surprised incidentally that when Dr his contention that the institution 
experience. At 'the same time, of Rehfisch worked among tinkers in of slavery was crucial to white 
course, the travellers must not the parish nf Blairgowrie he had assessments of blacks. In dealing 
become dependent on welfare, occasion tn visit a personage called with some other matters, lie 15 less 
Czechoslovakian legislation as des- the priest-in-rlmrge: ‘‘new pres- convincing. Par ticiijarly, tlie final 

crlbed by D. E. Guy in tjte Rehfisch by ter but old priest writ large”? full chapter, on the 'sources of 


single paragraph. Let us continue Fully as important, thoy sense in 
the paragraph precisely where Dr the institutional view of racism, and 
MacLeod leaves off hU quoting: in some of the proposed remedies, a 

Then too, the basic principles threat to tho very existence of 
upon which Americans thought something they veluo deeply, their 
their nation had . been founded own different and autonomous Afro- 
were relevant to the question American culture, 
which en uncertain nationalism 

posed. Taken at face value, these p OK „. r „. i« rAS , n q P AnnnAn Gi» 
principles demanded that Negroes Pot>TAr,E - IW ANP _ 9p ABHQAP 
participate In freedom equally hcond cum* JHOTBB %5& bc *£,S 
with other Americans ; n t the sumo u s inv AiH l ucid 1 ftui.v? 

tin,, with . critical Joabla-adgad nM, S 
implication, they slrongly sug- von k. n.v, iuuit. 
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Professor Hilary Putnam has been one of 
the most influential and sharply original 
of recent American philosophers in a . 
whole range of field;. His most important ■ 
work is collected here, together with 
several new end substantial studies. In 
Itwo. VplumBS. Tha first deals with the 
philosophy of mathematics and of 
science and the nature of 'philosophical ; . 
ahd-scieritifio enquiry! tii'e second deal? 
With the philosophy; of language and of 
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• Volume! £7.76 net. 
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With indefatigable energy she has 
dtstoated ibc^ribMJn . 

’Csnuff grOveTae velopinga style 'ofT 
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The case of O’Casey 


DAVin KRAUSI-: f Editor) : 
The Letters of Semi O'Casey 
Volume 1 ; 1910-1941 
072j»p. Cassell. £12.50. 


By Julian Moynahan 

liiakurShoiiXlt seems dear dim hSTl Scvcr,ll l f hiUr “ «*• “ llse the Abbey regularly produced 

l '! sce ' ,is Clear hit been evacuated from East Lmulnn n bvc nf .i^rh £. 1 , 


steeped himself in the modem 
movement in the performing arts 
on first going to Loudon and had 
come to see Yeats and the others 
as reactionaries and provincials who 
wanted to drag him back to Dublin 
and chain him to outworn theatrical 
styles and conventions. He thought 
he knew more than they did— about 
expressionism from Strindberg to 
Toiler and O’Neill, about jazz. 


i ,, ; vecuvv of dm Old Test Attic nr nrl r..ZZr " y l . r su °siuy, couia airord the risk wanning in tne 

2 ]»p. Cassell. £12.50. plicis .is trundle I in SJ£ Protestem nil » i” t0 “u* other P»'«‘ng on so "experimental” a caused hint to sneer at Yeats’s 

_-.---.i~-. — Bible ; and his iicid »iV hen ffuhSr because they were play as no commercial theatre call for an Irish ballet and nt the 

derives from h;< of j h, . s L ,lavs and ““Id j and, finally, because the unsop his tic ad on of AE as an art 

‘ * ‘ Abbey really had an obligation to cr “ lC - . Ho wns wrong, of course, 


derives from his early circumstances 

Writing to one John Burns on De- . ; A ., cl,i, ‘ l C' n "l.« desperately ,„ Kloty ukuiuc rrom mrer «■< 

Mid "vJlir rather g?atuiwu^S i iv % m?oh« ^uin^Cai^ 2 Si£ loTrawi^f^MperimS thWfiero. 

s f ;;sL^ ii"s ass? sw wlindPM 

him^ S W cS , i 1,lii ' t - wl, P. l, « l accused J 2 ra °" s f" <, ni J lW . , ' Jd have died had with kindness and pelf, might stub h °' C "f ey l l! ought Hie rejection 
Soviet 1 r ™ Sa - 1,1 h . ,!i support of JS tl ohJl.,! ,ISe ,ls dbt,Wi ,i£ y his laie-blnoining but Jong-con- hl , 3 p,By been Pitted 

hSonri S w not very io kick oui. ti.iuing literary gifts? advance, and he is right if there 

K ill c J V c 1S H I ratc . r u?i’’ 1V . 1 , , .?|| ,K ' h.’Liime n nop- David Krnme\ edii..ria? srriwi.v Sl,ch thm H as a » unconscio 

«,»1 if cl,c *? ,l,,, cn.*il 915 >ilar Ahl.ey Hiemre playwright- iti this rol.. me is S w! Jn | 2? conspiracy. How quick was Yes 
alone K d Ti- , y J ,r,,,,cd * hu »»«*« P'unilar liMi dranntisi deniiied. This Li w,rk aaS to conclude to Lady Gregory, "T 

S'l ,, 11 uf Sean ever to write for tli.u i lies. tre-he (he book in peliv i mir..^ ^ n ;- ng0l,y is that O’Casey Ts now o 

\\ \‘ , ■ n , , . v V r *‘ ‘lose io ihe was Mill odd nun nut because of in die I, „ y 1 tu 1 a i nl pur saga”. It sounds kind 1 

eniN«.« ,n,lt S MJ 01 ' this Hut the sill, blush .uiiriiile inwards bis O'Casey** ah iir.l “sdly moans that Yeats expects 

volumn „i three, really epium lives wn Ung-chf . . : »i„| i [. 'I ' , ' 1 ' 1 s ': ,l b the O'Casey's new worL frnm , 

it offhewli.de. kin] to uoli.ic.s cnJ, by ibe £. 4 "^ , Abbey ftnevcr Tlit^hf^e ii L 

‘^rliun/iprn ^ r'.-fuis to his fntir° Abbey directorato except for For the first ttine we enn ernc^h'’ llox K °biiwi.irs cnfrl mM feuh 

tiiinii pj-fluw oi rivseiimicnt ", and Lady Gregory. Finally, ho mav -he' wholo 6 |fl ?P t| l «. sneer to tlie effect tliat “ 

here the context is his fnr more ihnuuht to have Riven on it AhblvV »n a,? tou Idtjjt > gq i Qn^iino fli,, D i, 
fb. 0 b Al!hl/'!. , s ,riL ‘ l 'V th ^or tMinifl character tu his rnk> of ml * fiflnWMl 

r/!’, ci/^ Ly I boat re s fejn'tifi 11 of Miler when he decided tu make mtlv ail of 0 ’rnL«*c a | ,S . < i« ,rintS n i 0t p lay on an analogy with Lear 


partly because lio derived most of 
his literary income from overseas. 


Abbey really had an obligation to 
mount an innovative play by an ex- 


itur hn ■ i iuuiil on iiiiiuvtitiva piay oy ail ex- 

nw.vlnv U. sci : i0US a , hour perienced dramatist so that he could ,u . s,,,UIMf « «« «•»»» 

lb r rh« ^ ' fc « rin s perhaps betler recognize the flaws and poteu- .we consider that in 1928 or 

that the American welcome wagon, tlaliues of his work. J929 the poet was collaborating with 


■dMId fei. ki i , “"P ,,is ha J ,it rtse nimeut 

iii, 1 ^pb kindness and pelt, might still- 
elbow, lify Ins fate-blnoining but iong-con- 
tiiiuiiig literary gifts. 


O'Casey thought die rejection of 


to think that Yeats’ wns old- 
fashioned In his art, particularly 


1929 the poet was collaborating with 
Ninette de Valois and the American 
modernist composer, Gcorgo 


Jdvan^and^e friVlfl d?ere is 4f tSU '> % F? d ««ion of His 
— ^ut it tnei e is dance play, Fighting the Waves. 

1US Vf»t (YCct can •i.ar ... .....I 


ever tu write for ilmi ilicatrc — lie die luink 
was Mill odd nun run because of in die 

die '.Ufiblmh .niiriiilr fnw.inls bis O'CiKuy** 


in petty matters, 
lengthy cover a ye 


of our saga”. It sounds kind w ■ alI °™ the Abbey Theatre 
. soutms kind but , nix ant j j iad excluded The Silver 


really moans that Yeats expects to 


g wSrVfS“hS 

.Vi- « Vphuc.si'iULii.iioL-d by the great ad vantage in liiajor mj.’L ^hliev forever. Then there is Leu- 
Abl,ey dlri,C,0r ' U “ CKCU "* f »‘- For . 1.0 fir.t .ime w 0 can e.a^.he itT effect ""that "‘'“ho 


Tassie because of his conviction that 
tts innovations were of the wrong 
sort. * 


avS S0,lle ft, O’Casey’s later - p ] fly8 
. P iotle Ss and excessively 
S t}**^*;' --.^hfer. aim «c a tyiS 
, n ° f > th f.t trlca ! 1 vaudeville that went 
■li* nut with vaudeville. None have held 
>i.h L. sta se. and become classics liko 
his ever-living tragi-comedies. Juno 

inal H w f ai - ,coc k and The Though’' 
ami the Stars. So Yeats moy nave 


tin to »n mti ni^ um ”" nm 

The list of those with whom rliit , nr hi.s iuvulvciiiem in Vii ne" g" 1 J *5"a U is the !V..-£ town boy who moves away and gets 

I WfimA I IHBMI PtK* SMgB 


dtuiiLM icily With heauiifiil ymiiie that the iuilr incur ( .r « 5 r i .L. i- ■ ■ t ,“! U ‘t anywhere else” is the 

in-iv 1 ' 11 toruv, l he inarneil in rendered in u letter rn OTnst-v fHrl^i l ' 11 ’ 2 » l l0t fi , ets sai<1 aboi| t the linme- 

19^7, nr Iii.s invtilvcniciit in lime C JJPS is tlin «■(..!■ ' 1 m *? 1 tul J'P hoy who moves away and gets 

M,c "■ .SLf 


ami the Stars. So Yeats mov have 
been right, although tlio verdict of 
History is scarcely in. And no 
authoritative verdict on the literary 
case of O’Casey; can be reached 


chief without takinsTufo account tin- vasft 


oild controverted seems to siroi«-lV ...... 1L . 

s 


with sundry minor Irish socialists' H,, “, ,M . »'« 

labourites ami a greeting-curd prin- . S .} Xly 'J,’ L ! 0,1,1 broke, he web 

ter to whom the future plavw i, "it O,,,,od 11,10 tl,e fi,mi| y d«le at 
.^worid stntiue was atteiniHing to 

r!efiw B ? lltl *! ls,Ufl n,ld ,n owklsh ver* 

. tl,en with Constance 
Markiowicz and the Iri«l> ^ v 


eariiei- plays, especially Juno and 
Ihe Plough ami the Stars ; and be- 


The quarrel lias many sides of 
course. One is that O’Casey had 


Markicwlcz and the Irish Citizen X T . • 

sgrE-SSa rS Narrat ive strata 

crypto-pacifist character of The S 5S JL- 1 ■ jj. . ' — — — — .. 

Plough and the Stars: then with n « , i tive ener, 

Xs 8 . 1 .®' Lonnox Robimon, ae, and By Barbara Hardy 


- imago of that provisions lity in which K“ Ceit . a ? d the heart called a dim ax as the S52f 

~ tb ® 'Si** a “®P t « that ' we " know as the Book” ^mreV : 

essentially neither the story nor the dition of t£lo , oral tr ®' h l S O f the multitude, ever amiably' - "- 


ulcal stm-v flf lliii nviiiii'Siiikn.t ■.■KS..1. 


crypto. pacifist cha."«cter ‘ of , 

^ Bafbar » Hardy " £S&S?f gtti 

Taisia; thou, lifter . his move to ■ imago of that provis tonality in which ic VC r L once t , aod that ‘‘at the heart 

England in tbs later 1920s, with JUDITH WILT- ~~ lho re a d « accepts that' we "know ‘Sq bTvh - H j*« eml i e dd ed . 

various .mfddlobrow drama ethics i, ,, , V* ess.eutially neither the story nor the r* **« oral tra- 

Siis? &£a ;. d .iS. h of ss-^tss s- ® ¥tf s , sass wS 

C h iL^1 r „ h “g: — „ p ; ,,uc Y" 1 ' oi’i^n-oiogy. J\S5JSrtt«E-fia5 

O’Casey was an invete rate 8 wrl rw» D I S ^ a u! y , P r[ >P Dse d by tha no,?e ls of MeredtU:, .cess f ul, cunnot do a thing until the 

crank letters to P, e °55. e M , ered hh s Modern Novelist hue literary contexts are sketched' &*K&ters act. The conceit of the 

newspapers, and he mav^nM L 11 Marriage, as he ,? sorno '^ ,at waywardly. At times with other key con- 

fweutteth-cenftiry record - 10 ^ rurn bles°ver Dame Gossips insist- the author aligns Meredith with c ? lt5 . whicnnfadt fa^^B initial senso 

EisajPSSsS"?? Jf -SE 

SPISSMH Jsau ft CB „? AJH5SS-2 it -LftS SWTS 


will not, until it is her good plea- 
sure, be bent to the development 
called u climax, as the puppet- 


a«-- ssag^sc gagsttw 


gleal story of the experience which 
makes Diana of Cfia Crosstvaus one 

OP nta ka#« .. « h ■ 


tetters printed He wou d ti.f 01 S1T ' 1 W i? at Judith Wiit n « ^oo ««« she places his comic narrative Tom Jones’s hi-eat hT tL u » 

ssrsFidisia jwS ^ “■? » g , sa %,„ s k 3 W 

— .aiaa tawaarsmi gva&sjft.i: sa^ZiSS^-|£ftRi£ws« 


so as to please Saitru ?— she 
: not fully to soe the iinpllca- 
ot tlie very theme sho brings 
ai ' l,st 3 struggle against 

lSSi- t 2 H? tBt l on ' 0,8 attempt 
^ cn, ‘y James 
mo strange, irpcgulsr rbyiiim 


AtJnml” S to Ge anoLhe^ !, ^l 0 l 7 ,, ° okce8S fmbltloha". This" reluctant 

taaasi aomi naia ms* 


«“aa‘arf ES-ErfeaSs S 2 « 


«MO iSSrhi of J tJ,e ®xperi- 

la woat rfraws most 
10 novels. SJi'e is 
f ascioaited byWi* antftunu wcddlmz. 
night of Cari^rSC S 
responds to what £« 


?5ls^ fi ArffiSS« ^ «• «... .. d 

l-rmaBfs & sE p° r r ^ <>» niincipcis ? ne irsriov^^^s?. 

York Timor ^*3.™ I! 1 * New Readable Pnn..,* A of accuracy and truth telling. This candour, learning, curiosity, gi!?to 


His irony unwfaoteomeneas Tof Adito" 
icems^ of in Richard PeVOreh is^ Koa 


Statesnum^ft sM^ed^to’ Tha « ° r " re they the principals? The S? **** i*»uil 0 a , B 

J55*. *s and then The Star ?-1fc d< n te °f Gsur £ s Mere- uncerSbrnf nrntn?* th j? ,l V?' T i ,ia caodour > teaming, curiosity, gui 
<Un * M “ lofo ™ .nccui u ,i,e, SST^.KSS^f “- 3 S 


'*■/ ootore rccejvinn , - , 

‘J*} the back pages of an i n 1 se Y argued, and 'rather obscure and ~mnVir**lfir" D „'nj — 

asaas c " ,,ed An p ° w “$ ■s&ssssij? s ^± n ere i 

adapting a term from Wayne Booth 5E5S n J?’ _** a1 } aberratio 


(London) before ” '' recej vimi 

fe ua J,*! f, J e hnck Pages ® 

Ms Ciuii" cnll ' !d A " Pal 

tvWHoff 8 j d « ? ct P p Ga^i'fel Fe 
T d ?h. a teed a friendly ■ ear Into v 


in Richard, PetotfeU is -‘kcoff'on 
Meredith’s ability to make vMarac- 
ters think, and is Often very”' font- 
cermed with gaps and short-cuts, 
wondering, for instnitcc, what Clara 
Middleton could have seeij_,io Sfr 


S»Ta B SK*d?&-E , 

■ - -« -—.i — i 


book, is about what sho calls the i „ . - - - — 

JttulSM Sw KWSWS l&i^TUr -***--* * 

in ardor to gratify Snrtrrf hooo far c m d * e , noyrel s doublo narrative T h« «i«,«iici j 1 d f ocoasiOnally spotted by 

«ra5.SISH% au * m ? - 1 


: :dr. 

V r 

' ■ rttu- 


: -susbiciou 
Of the Si 


I i 9. 


gjkLif : , r .■ 

6 tp •• i-. 

■m- 

4 ; 

Sf 


■■■•■■ sntf 
j 


E °Thf fl «| be m r I d ! h0 lkerary theme * “d a wit occastenally spotted by 
The 8 !mp]{ftcadou of Meredith’s slanglness. y 

own novels is more productive If a ■ . a . 

b interpretation too often diminishes K p ?? ^ east ^vtee in lan 

; riie fast. It is true that Diana of the collection, Meredith Now, 

; Cro«tt'tipar- is qbout B critically self- seeming inclined 

conscious writer.. She despises the SSSt -* 0 beta *° d observe bet- 

talent but envies the success =qf ofibei '®' Dr Wilt descries 

' a« ‘l onoaolno t 4 ia ranHflr 


L^dy ^ ^dThe"likr; 0 re 

AHf M WL.nl... Lt. u . A 


WteS;'. Marriage the story o£ affinity, pride". 


t '-fi5 b8r ]* ,j *be American - drama crll 

‘ be F*** friends duS 

trl P in autumn 19,- 


to to the main plot/is that dfsciusion 11 tu . ,1Bt,oua writer., she despises the EXT ■*" J f cv «? u,?ia ana ooserve Det- 

f the novel which deals with 1 trkky question of the %,ni5 **“ talent l but *“▼*« tha success of Dr , Wilt describes 

rotation, runriing parallel to Sdence^ 55 ) ” he suMot's pre- sensation-novelists and namnUka'- «*“!& 38 * e "P* In £ tb« reader 
Lin narrative, which deals with hut likalv 1 *« .t«iu tb lj arBunlent * who fall to achi'eve' that fusion of { op , perhaps the first t&ne In a. reel 
ence ; In The . Amazing ■ SiiSJft BrSSL^ .5 ma,, 3f form;:. iSSff a£l ~riew 0 f the excel- ; 

?e the story o£ affinity, prid!? SJra Meredith “if ‘ Fl Ik 08, and f 9 ’ «*teh Modern Novelist land-- *S of reading. . . 

ion, self-discovery, and losses, two stories^ in ever 5 n'nMi th S? ar S Dame Gossi P debate and fulfil.^ perhaps but before 

a s-s mm* 

tSaSKs%S 5 iKsjia^SEi && W&fisrlsS- SK^^asfis'-S' ' 
.\&2sss ssr*s r? Sssx&si&sb. 

s^-^isS 

to hjeredith.maa: fdciina thei tr “°. ,s f °und Tn the living' horse^ “Th? '2S bafor V ‘fast judilh Wilt would- spend! so. 
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By Edward Playfair 


Silt tllAKI.CS I I. IDT : 

Turkey ill Eunqii* 

•f.‘l|'p. t'us--. £7.9^. 

I read llie minor cla^ic Turkey in 
many years ago from in- 
iciest in ilie subjeci, and have 
reread it again and again from 
sheer doliiilil. Ii was first published 
in 19011 under the pseudonym oi 
“Odysseus", since the author was 
in the diplomatic service ; iL is 
I used mi his experiences between 
189.1 and 1H98 as a secretary in the 
Briiidi embassy in Constaiitiunple. 
f n 1908, when lie hnd resigned 
from the .set vice, iie published a 
second edition under his own 
name, sub.stunliuily unchanged so 
as to preserve bis first-hand pic- 
ture of Turkey ns it was while he 
was there, but with two chapters 
added on events .gy4Q.i90Z.aud ,on 
the future. Tlie present Book' is a 
planographic reprint of the second 
edition. 

'* Sir Ch.irh-s Uim needs in be 
placed. Many neoplc have rend 
,ome of Ids bonks, but it is a fair 
bet iliac no one olive has read all 
«£ them and that few people rea- 
lize liow wide his interests were. 
He was u product oE Jewett’s Bill- 
liol, a con temporary and friend nr 
Curzou. He had a fantastic capacity 
for laarning lungnages _ and a 
deep interest in them. Like many 
Victorians, he cumbinod activity in 
public life with scholarship. He 
wus a polymath ns well as a poly- 








& 'M, 

'•■'vfe" ii 


w ~- 1 

fed 


glot. His first posting in the diplo- 
matic service was to St Petersburg, 
from which emerged his scholarly 

and well-constructed Finnish Grain - vant countries and In 1907 he pub 


I'ni ii | •«.- duriin: v. h*-. Ii I .tupp-.d 
in llio tei i iloi y nl niu-t «f ilit- 
t»rL-al I'oivu ; .Hid l -.nil letollc.r 
Mu. vis ioijmv.itui lvhlcli [ 
i Lccivi-d th.n Kn.;hiiul wj'. evny- 
. wliei 0 di .likcd .uni ntisti usu-d. 

- • --ft t V AuaiiiM ibis svciilai liL-liuf in tlio 

[iff ■ ’o-j' prriloiiiiii.ince td Westoin tivili.-.i- 

.{■ ij \vjr tioii, one imr.i itt his stamg 

y.T.'U •- ,, J * i slmi L-ieiin lu-Iiet in the Minus <|im 

v/u-yL'^fOrt ■' 1 ii >’v- ■ ' ■ /'Sv' -"Vv mi tu as the Ottoman Em pile w.ii 

f ' ■" iVi vi. J,* cniicerneil. Ill 1‘JIIO lie iliougltt lh.it 

L 1 Y'.ft. .i-i • - kjl :y the C.iliphait woulil last, ihut the 

W-.i Young Tui 1:-. ainmuiied m nuiliiiv, 

-jMv.' s£- ' i :, i*d tli. 1 t the Cluisiians were mu 

^ .. , ... :* '* quin re I some m niuke cum m mi 

; k ‘Mi .. .-'j • '■/* *' cause and Micceed. Ho saw & lung 

t V&f..y g A ; : -A i* • J, L *-■ ■ sv ■' f mure fnr the Tin ks as .i dominant 

i'i tuinorliy over Christian subject. 

■' Last Africa, where he found »a 

‘ j 8 RV f *’%|-V contrast between the lung ami the 

B 8 SBSB S j ^ short teim, caused his altitude to 

Liwi^EM EMm ’ develop. It rliere wns one thing 

i 'HBBBMMi'j’ jW'i which he could not sund, ii nos 

WBPw!ffMBP^siBsaaBsl '■ LTT: - 7 : ■ 'BSBEiSEgJK&^'^Y" : i- f t'™.-' savagery. Enmpeaii ideas not 

i merely should, but must prevail; 
i£’’. . pys»ikiW&i« i -j. - and he wus there to ensure it. as 

aate«c. rEra.’-'.- ' ' . \ "*’* he had not been in Turkey. Uganda 

nw “ : * JSSati:- ‘ i ; AT\ . ' v ‘* s * formidable Christian country 

jf' jW jja- I ffipjfyiBH MW; '' /-i < ' . • .'',y where there wus no place for white 

Taraffwlali 1 ii ’rM ’’ men; far different were ihe high- 

iMSmif. -a'* tends of Kenya, an underpopulated 

llwmgWTO:? 2 lii'lwB^lr . r!T. ■ ' J V. ' , ~ ' ' ~‘i‘ tcrtitnjy which principally needed 

w ,,itc settlemcni ami education fur 
v .J,;!?; k* -V fe 1 ? V'- the natives. No problems there: 

; . ■{,. .. . •' v “ft will probably become in a 

• -• , . - short time a white man's count tv, 

VYV>V- • v j„ W h| c l, native questions will 

present but littlo interest.” He was 

inesi? cafd in 1817. hy Johann Adam Klein (1792-1875) from the catalogue u good observer, but so much in- 
the Numherg City Museum (295pp, with over 200 illusmtiions. Number#. : fluenced by his background as to 

Hans Carl). be a poor prophet wherever he 

went. 

The East Africu Protectorate, 
t from which this quotation is taken, 

tioii to civil and religious history, ness. This is the mam sti-cugt-h of was proconsular in feeling and 


H a 

I 


. ■:.- ■■ d ' : 

Early Ga sea rhfi tern : Turks in a Viennese cafd in 181 7, by Johann Adam Klein (t792-1875) from the catalogue 
uf his drawings mnl watercolours in the Numherg City Museum (295yp, with over 200 illustrations. Niirnherg : 

Hans Curl). 


(some jointly written with Prince published in 1921. Inevitably It is and their methods of government enough for the limited aims which 
Kropotkin) on Finno-Ugric and outdated in parts, but I am told come first; the Jews are surpris- it set Itself: 

Turkish languages and peoples. His that it is still found useful as a ingly omitted; he adds the The true Turkish Government is 

next posting was to Washington : <r etie nil introduction; and, as such, Armenians, though they arc Asia- remarkably simple, for jt consists 

he spent most of this time in [,; s posthumous Japanese Buddhism tic. of one principle, and one only, 


Samoa, as r member of the trioar- i 1HS not yot been superseded. In 
tito commission of 1899. While 1913 Eliot was made high commls- 
tliere he fell in love with marine S i 0 ner in Siberia during the Kol- 


The historical and linguistic 
introductions nro clear and useful, 
but it would bo wrong to judge 


gasteropoda; between 1899 and c hnk episode, but left before its . 1 ,,.., 0 11 each separate subject, by tians. . . . Financially and 

1917 he wrote ovor forty papers on end to become ambassador in contemporary academic standards. noimcally Turkish govei 

the Nud 1 bran cliia, culminating I 11 a Tokyo. After his retirement in 192S T ^ e fy t j, 0 f reference is fantns- means simply taking mone, 

still respected monograph on the ; ie st a V ed on In Japan; he died in t | c - there is sometimes a certain no intention ot repayment. 


in pne realty worKen—muuiciiuy and much formidable disapproval: 
tough for the limited aims which f nr the Turks, with little uncfcrlyitiji 
set itself: sympathy, except as regards their 

The true Turkish Government is contempt for the leaders of the 
remarkably simple, for jt consists Christians ; for the Great Powers, 
of one principle, anil one only, whose futile endeavours hod done 
namely, that Turks urc a ruling nothing to restrain the Turks (“ One 
race, and both individually and might as well attempt to disperse 
collectively superior to all Chris- on Irish mob by reading to them 
tians. . . . Financially and econo- tlie works of Confucius M j ; perhaps 
noniically Turkish government most of all for the rival national- 
means simply taking money with isms o# the Balkan politicians wha 
no intention ot repayment. directed their fire against each 


subject. 1931. How, after this fascinating lack 0 £ depth. Fur example, one just the same, in 1900 Eliot had other and sent Coniitadjte to their 

The climax of Ids life was his career, he has escaped-. the blogrfl- raises an eyebrow at a footnote on a certain emotional though not death. In these chapters ho was 
ipointmem in 1900 as High Com- Phers, passes belief;- the more so lhe Serbinn language. One can moral sympathy with Lhe Turks, ns less willing to forecast the future, 

issioner ill East Africa, which put. as there must bo a tiail ^ ‘te^.* 1 ,^ deduce from it that lus teacher was a people who -had successfully im- which did not shape Itself to any 

m in charge of whatj-te* Ihow fu1 v ' riti . llB „ l n h 01 n«,„Mj ri nrn™ a Belgrade man, and that either posed themselves as a ruling race. lusting form till after several wire 

cuva. Uamida and Zanzibar. He events in the l ublic Recoi (l Office. Eliot did not talk it widely else-. So had Jo wert’s superior Eng- ivars. These were enough to cloud 


missionur in ilusl m ntn, vu inu/u. f,,| lupiri.nr nbniir n 

&.?’ uSar 

enormously enjoyed the proconsu- Turkey in Europe fo 
Inr life; once again lie combined ^ — * >. • — _e w...i _t« — ■ 


Record Office. 


a Belgrado man, and that either posed themselves as a ruling race. lasting form till after several more 
Eliot did not talk it widely else-. So had Jowert’s superior Eng- wars.- These were enough to cloud 
follows the where or he had a poor ear. O 11 lishmen. In Turkey in Europe he the clearest crystal ball, so lio am- 
the other hand a note on the next makes his position clear: there wan not be blamed for not . foreseeing 
page gives Ihe most accessible brief a great movement in the world the abolition of the caliphate, lho 
indication within my knowledge of towards the imposition of western expulsion of tne Greeks and tua 
what the Macedonian Slavs really European Ideas ; rills movement establishment nf the Tuikisfa rcpiib- 
talked at that time, as distinct would in the end succeed ; tha He as a purely national state. He 


naroia rarierc, WHO Knpakeiii which Is clanrlv modelled w,,ar Ine maccuonmn amva iuuh* uurupenn meas ; mis luoyomoiit rai H uHMiii.i..u .« ,« E .ww 

wrote a short memoir of him. ^ Kinalabe’s s Inilfar one flo has ^ked at that time, as distinct would in the end succeed 5 the He as a purely national state. He 

claims that he wrote a Swahili PiJL wnnio liehthoai tcri 'dctaclted fl ‘om what interested parties motives ascribed to It, “ trade, was alive when tills hap penM, but 

grammar. I doubt tliat, but if one a^tude to 1 ?!^ subject and a hifilily wanted the world to think they progress, humanity, religion or any- lits comments are unfortunately not 

iocs through^yarious works one ? of wit mid Ian- talked. He is shaky 011 some Sla- thing else that comes handy” were on record. 

will fimLrffsnaed views on Swahili bL'tiu Ed than ir remains one vomc etymologies, on the careers unlmportnnt. There wns perlinps By tliat time Ids career And 

Musai and Nandi Ian- most an lovable of books, oE Saints Cyril and Metliodlus, nil some confusion between wlwt interests had changed, and so had 

guages, at the least. Eliot wished to w hpthar nr nor J one is nrimarllv on Hie reasons why so many Bos- would and what should happen; his personal outlook, witness tlio 

s'ltend the rest of his life as a ‘ d |_ ,' auhiect Rut Eliot’s nl «ns became Muslims. I tun not B iso between western European following quotation from bte Hindu- 

proconsul; but he quarrelled With i^ant Hto wm not j ud8in S with hindsight: lie would and Oxford-Engllsh ideas. But, un- imi and Buddhism: 

*. Whitehall and resigned in 1904. On J u jg“5. 5Sk- ^ iSvdafand the have Sought again If he had con- like some Supporters of this pro- 1 rn “ nt oWn rh . cnnfidence in 
P Mm he wrote The East Sia oJul with tha Vain were salted ifiklos^h (1 886), Lfigor cess, he was under no Illusions. He L^^e^foriw SVuronMns anS 

Africa, Protectorate. V-2 fo?Vjf“Sn SS S») and Evnns < 1876 > respeC ' ^£' Eheir^w^lch 


Africa Protectorate. 


From 1905 >-to 1918 ho was die but to illustrate Ills theme, though lively, 
first vice-chancellor in turn of they are extremely funny. Turkey But such small faults do not met- 
Sheffield and- Hongkong . univer- in Europe (ono -must remember ter, and mnybe a young man mov- 
ables. Already In EMt : Africa his that in his day- it included Albania, ing from post to post did not have 

scholarly interests had turned to- Macedonia, Old Serbia aixd large these seminal works basjde him. 

words Buddhism, and this tendency parts of .present-day Greece) is an Nor did lie aim to do more tnnn 

developed. He travelled In the-.yple-v.ejtRqj|tyt!y art Jiurqdgfr .Introduce Ills contemporary wit- 


poans 11 object to Western civil l* “"JJ WBl 5" VfeflSJ 

11 . Imou. iKm h >' mvn HW WBt.i. tP .IB.Ct ISUrOpeaiJ 


ation”. He also knew that his- own 
English version was uupopular 
even hi . western Europe. Thirty 
years later, when his ideas - had 
changed, he wrote: 


civilization Is not satisfying* , and 
Asia can still offer something 
more attractive to many who aro 
Ear from Asiatic In spirit. . 


\ The Ocean World of 


py- wit- In' 1898 I made a- journey in Jewett’s pupil had gone far. 
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JACQUES C 0 UST 




-1 i v'Y 1 -‘.J'V-k-N ■ • 1 ... 


A magnificent twenty-volume series whiph gives the complete story of the seven seas o.f the earth, 1 
revealed through the explpratiohs of the greatest of oceanic scientists, Jacques Cousteau. Together these 8 
self-contained volumes/ the culmination of more than 35 years of undersea research, combine to presents 
the most definitive study of the sea and its importance to man ever published. & 

The beautiful harmony of. oceanic life is splendidly conveyed through the text and vividly qaught in the i 
full-colour photographs on every pa^e. Charts, graphs, maps, specially drawn for the series, and a multi- 8 
purpose index for cross-referencing make this a landmark in the history of oceanic literature. 5/ 

' Each book: 280mm X 225mm T44pp £2.80 : , 1 1 

Vols J -13‘have already been published, the remaining 7 vpls. to be published between January and May 76. ^ 

l.s m! ' "Til© Angus & Robertsons 

..j. V, ,; ;1, \y.. ;fe( .'. !j._r /.-f W 2- 1'isher Street, London g 
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ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 


Min Kf mnili i I In .iitli li ;«-■ Hoiii- ji 

•'*} . niii'inni: in. lino |..i 

'•.hiu I-, isin-.i iiiiiin.-ili.iii-lv iintl 
inrrvilv i I'li.'iiini tn iliu iiip.i. 
mnis nf l lni'.f v.-lni think; alimn t lie: 
jM'iililvnis nf mir sm'R'lv lint nmv 
""i'i' m?iw!i| liim well. 'I his time 
iif litis i liii.uii ,i -iiili jt-ci nf vihii'ii 
«ni inti ens i li;; niinilu-r nf ucu munis] <; 

Jix- viiiiinciiiivil, l* veil iIhhikIi llivv 
ilicivhy risk lilt: ncliiini nf St 
st nan it 1 . In liis liiiL-.st I jo nf;, |*i„- 
lessm Gultmiiih is even iiiitru prnvu- 
trttive ilun usual. Iliilit-im, tie has 
Kcnei'iiJIy chosen for his in rtn-is 
L'licrkhal iileiis from rlie lirn;itlcr 
• Mims uf L-cnnoink' structure in 
which social and pnliijcul elements 
me iJioiiiiiiem. And, while— coil- 
irury la die cheap criticisms nf the 
“ profession uls " — lie Ims in the pro- 
fess ulsn applied llis ucuicJy criti- 
cal mind with success in cc-ri.iin 
central tenets of "pure” economic 
iliuury, lie has not ve mured Quite 
so baldly into iltc preserves of ihe 
ilieurisis a> he now does. 

In Money lie penei rates the very 
citadel of ” scientific '* economics. 
Since value i henry— happily— ceased 
w , be flic core uf iiniilyiicul ccotiu. 
lines, mid therefore u subject uf 
evt-r- ready controversy beuvcen ihe 
IJnici it ioiicrs of tin's very high- ten- 
sioned discipline, mruiev ha* been 
i lie mosi (requcui object of the 
modern Jr is not sur- 

prising, i lien-tore, that since Its pit It- 
Mcminn smric two or tlirco months 
iipu In the United States, this book 
should have excited quite passionate 
cimimunt from the reviewers. The 
simulat'd fiiho of I he establishment 
tliut t Is not sufficiently “ sclui- 
loFly hns been drowned by the 
iiyeiwlit'liniiiK chorus of praise 
nf the non- profess In mils (and by n 
few unprejudiced professionals) to 
whom it has .seemed llko a gust of 
fresh uir Ida whig through r hc stale 
ill mo sphere of the classroom. This 
lime, economic historians no Jess 
thnn theoretical economists will find 
their well-trodden paths abandoned 
for more attractive nnd promising 
byways, tor lIio bonk is an ingenious 
blend of a history of money and 
monelm- y Institutions, with »» 
analysis of money's changing role 


Value judgments 


in ilio sum luial id vcoiHiinic .uuilv- 
ms .inj policy. 

I lie s l m ci ii it? uf the limit is, ns 
ruie may expert, mini ihudox, though 
deceptively so. h l, ostensibly 
chroim logical, sl.utiiig with ami- 
quity mid ending with the role of 
monetary policy in coping wiili die 
paradox of " stagflation ". 15 in it Is 
nor simply a history of the evolu- 
non iif media of exchange, nor of 
mnuoinry i henry, nor ym of mone- 
tary policy, though it is more ihe 
last limned than the others. Bv ihe 
time we are one third of the’ way 
through we I hive ira versed the pri- 
mitive ages, the great inflations of 
ilie sixteenth century, the growth 
uf hiinkJiig mid of coiiiml banking, 
and die American Civil War; und 
we have couched ihe insi inn ioii of 
(hr Federal Reserve System at the 
beginning of this ceiimrv, the 
" mipeccahli- system ” iK Prtifc-s.ior 
ralliraiiJi ciiJI.s it, rung no in check. 

I he rest of tlio hunk i>, in essence, 
a history of the failure of monetary 
policy since the First. World War. 

This is. of course, where Profes- 
sor Galbraith's interest really lies. 

It is no good reproncliing him that 
be nus not read nil the monographs, 
let alone the masses of unpublished 
doctoral theses nn the Spanish 
treasure, or that the account uf the 
forms which mu nay may linvc 
assumed in the ancient world or in 
still cxtnm primitive tribes is in- 
complete ; pc ill ups even Lhat the 
ucco nuts of tho crises of 1873 or 
1907 are so summary as to be mis- 
leading. Even if those criticisms 
were well-founded in themselves 
(which, given the state of know- 
ledge in these matters and the 
notorious partiality of many his- 
torians. is by no means certain), 
rhey would be irrelevant. The pur- 
pose of these one hundred-odd 


By Eric Roll 


JOHN KCNNMII OAl.lilt AITII : 
Money 

Whence it came, where it went 
32-lpp. Andre Deulscli. 14.25. 

pages which form .ilinnsi a pro- 
logue to i lie resi is, as I see it, two- 
fold ; to acquaint Lite non-specialist 
with certain basic prerequisites of 
knowledge both analytical and his- 
torical (for the specialist, who may 
also read them with advantage, they 
distil the quintessence of what is 
needed for the remainder of the 
hook) ; and to shatter his belief in 
die “ conventional wisdom ” and in 
received iduas, and thus to prepare 
him for what is io follow. 

Wli.ii docs follow is a masterly 
comhmuiioii of carefully selected 
and succinctly [reared ihenics from 
the history of ihe nun fifty years 
dim rclnie imuicy, its management, 
and what has been thought about 
both by “ practical men " as well as 
economists, to the general course 
of the economy us charred by the 
alternation of certain characteris- 
tic features and outstanding symp- 
toms: inflation and hyperinflation, 
unemployment, bankruptcies, stock 
market booms and busts and inter- 
national financial disruption. 

A substantial portion of this 
account is devoted tn Keynes, and 
to the spread and acceptance of 
Keynesian ideas of economic 
management, particularly during 
the years 1948 to 19G7, which “ may 
well be celebrated by historians as 
rite most benign era in the history 
nr the industrial economy, as also 
of economics *’ — the latter, in the 
shape of die “ New Economics ", 


attaining its high noon towards the 
luuor part of this period. This 
leads on to die appearance of prob- 
lems with which Keynesian eco- 
nomic management, frozen into a 
new orthodoxy, seemed unable to 
cope and, therefore, to the chal- 
lenge of the monetarist school. 
Deriving from die work of Irving 
Fisher, this has been propelled by 
the powerful advocacy and dialer- 
deal skill of its chief contemporary 
protagonist, Milton Friedman. But, 
as Professor Galbraith points out, 
“ Professor Friedman's breaLh- 
takingly simple softidon would not, 
m fact, be tried **. It did, however, 
foster the “hope that all problems 
could be solved by ihe magic of 
monetary management ". " Alas ", 

adds Professor Galbraith. 

.. Ji * n * HSt ton pages, die 
‘ After-Word ", that we reach the 
J no m course for which all that went 
before was die hors d 'oeuvre. Here 
1 rafts, or Go * l><-iii rli, liui-iiiji com- 
nutted himself to the view Umt 
things "could bo better” tries to 
show how. He lists six “irapaiu. 
uves ” that will shape monetary 
policy, indeed economic policy In 
general. These six imperatives are 
stated very baldly without any nf 
those qualifications which even Pro- 
fessor Galbraith might, In practice, 
admit. They are, first, to eschew 
reliance on monetary policy. The 
record is adverse. Second, the 
national budget must continue tn 
play the central role hut means 
must be found to make it more 
elastic in dealing with excess 
demand. Expenditure and taxes 
should be determined nn the basis 
of a careful balance of social and 
economic desiderata ; Thereafter 
increases and decreases in taxation 


within specified limits would be left 
to the power of the executive bu 
for purposes of economic mait aBt s 
aiaenc only. Third, where there is 
market power (i e, not, for example 
in agriculture and small enterprise) 
direct wage and price controls are 
inevitable. Fourth, equity in income 
distribution must be taken im 0 
account in a modem society. Fifth 
there will have to be un increasing 
resort to planning for the supply 
und conservation of important pro. 
ducts and services. Sixth, there 
will need to be stabilization of 
exchanges— but only after econo, 
mies have been stabilized— and 
eventually, some control nf interna- 
tional currency movements will be 
necessary. 


It is easy, even if one is not 
moved by that mixture of rigidity 
and jealousy that is so often charac- 


teristic af tile “schools", io find 
inadequacies nnd weak spins in this 
book. The climax of policy recom- 
mendations. for example, is lanta- 
lizingly brief. The deeper causes 
for the new scepticism over Key- 
nesian economic management are 
only touched on. The parndox, 
already so evident in New Deal 
days, that those most anxious ro 
I>rmervtf privute enterprise and 
capitalism are often blind to the 
very ideas and policies that are 
best designed to achieve tills r.bj ec _ 
Uye, is stated, but not, as oue woult^i 
wish, examined in detail. But theses! 
are trivial blemishes. I can think of ” 
no single book on this subject that 
would give so immediate' and ! 
penetrating an insight into a sub- 
ject which is not only naturally tlif- | 
‘•cult, but which has also been I 
unnecessarily complicated by the .1 
experts". That it is written with ■’ 
Professor Galbraith’s usual wit and . 
elegance does not need to be snid. 
Parts of It are a sheer Joy to read 
nnd are, in their vivacity and elan, 
highly reminiscent of what is to me, 
if not his most important, certainly 1 
his most deliuhtful, bonk. The ' 
Great Crash 1929. j 


The real rules 


The impact of OPEC 


By D. G. Williams 


T. C. HARTLEY anil J. A. G. 
GRIFFITH : 
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Government and Law 
Ah Introduction to the Working nf 
the Constitution in Britain 

489pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. E8. 


Mast textbooks on constitutional 
mw cover too much ground. In 
Government nnd Law, which appears 
as the sixth book in tho Law in 
Context series T. C. Hartley nnd 
J* A. G. Griffith ha vo sought to write 
— both for students of law and for 
students of politics - — '* a contextual - 
introduction " to an examination of 
tlio constitution,. They allow them- 
selves sufficient ol bow-room 'to ho 

• ahlo to provide detailed descriptions 
Of the structure of caiiLrnl ana local 
administration in which tho law has 
to operate. The choice of topics and 
tho emphasis accorded to them 
reflect their aims. Soma hallowed 
subjects, “re given relatively short 
•!*2n I, lfiSB include the sovereignty 

• of Parliament (“ an idea not without 
its difficulties nnd ambiguities”), 
collective responsibility ("in truth 
Httlo more than n political practice 
W J! ,A l i c ?ra*no!ii>lnce mid inevit- 
able ), tho doctrine of mnudato ("no 
more thnn a convenient weapon 
with which to aLtnck one's opponents 

: (]* . political .debate "), and question 
n the House of Commons' 
t Frequently, the occasions aro no. 

I more thnn Onteftnlnmqnts **);, Cou- 
yo tula ns of die canatitutlori are seen 
tb the ; main .as, no more than 
‘ examples of « tho political relation- 
..fRU 1 ond tho power rplmlpnship 
! 0 ^“.,bo‘ly mtd _ another '. 


~ uf ter thought) die structure of the 
European Community. Thare is 
little or nothing on Bills of'RIglits. 
-- Northern Ireland, devolution or the 
— position of Scotland and Wales, the 
Coin man wealth, nationality, immi- 
gration und deportation, emergency 
powers, race relations, or censorship 


Griffith . r anti Mr Hnrtloy, 

; ‘SSUSSf* tecognlfe the tacit 
ilhderstnadiqgs which underlv much 
■ dt government, and the principal 
topics . covered in. the book are pre- 
seated with a skilful blend of ex- 
planation and analysis on the one 
• . .hand and an indlctitiou of what 
actually happens ** on the other. 


powers, race relations, or censorship 
mid free speech (though both offi- 
ciai secrecy nnd contempt of court 
are dealt with .in other contexts). 
By excluding such famllUr ■ topics 
of constitutional Jaw the authors 
have been able to give extra space 
to the treatment of at least some 
oF their chosen fields. One suspects 
that the pruning of subject-matter 
n 15 hC i_ have heen carried ' farther 
still by eliminating much of the 
material on administrative law, but 
presumably this has been Included 
far Hie benefit nf students of poli- 
tics m particular. Instead of con- 
cenua ting op judicial review of ad- 
minlsirntlva action, tho authors 
might hnve developed the theme of 
Judicial review in all its aspects. 
The constitutional role of the courts 
needs m be reassessed, especially in 
the light of entry to the European 
Community and proposals for de- 
volution, and it Is disappointing 
that there is no Fuller discussion of 
tills in the clmptcr on the judiciary. 

But It would be wrong to question 
too closely the selccrion of topics 
or the choice of detail (such as 
Lord Dennings school background) 
m any book on the constitution. 
Constitutional lawyers, like econo- 
mists, have nn intense Individuality* 
This new contribution "tij tho' lttora- 
ture of constitutional law ■ Is scho- 
Jnrly. and helpful. The authors have 
brought to their task an occasional 
wry observation and n consistent 
anxietv to prosent a balanced intor- 
• premtiou of such ' controversial 
topics as political .honours, election 
expenditure, constituency ;* boun- 
daries, loyalty checks in the civil 
service, the law of arrest, official 
, sccrots. and the House of Lords. 

They do not indulge in much specu- 
‘ “horn the Future— hence the 

"■ °f Kitbrandon nnd Bills 

or Rights— but they . Identify the 
urgent and unresolved problems 

concerning local government . 

nationalized, industries, the law of 
seijrch, complaints against the 
police, pickets nnd sit-ins. the con- 
' I * i r : P r °s®cut£ons, publid local 


By Peter Odell 
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JEAN-MARIE CHEVALIER ; 

The New Oil Stakes 
187pp. Allen Lane. £4.95. 

Le No are l Enjnu PJiroIier, of which 
The New Oil Stakes is an English 
translation, was published In J973. 
The difference in ihe publics rion 
dates of the French original and the . 
English translation is critical in re- 
viewing the book, for by now Jean- 
Marie Chevalier's Interpretation af 
the oil industry has been well and 
truly overtaken by events. He wrote 
tho book essentially to describe, jn- 
torpret and explain an earlier Im- 
portant set of developments In the 
oil world : tho 1970-72 coalescence 
of the interests of the main oil- 
producing countries, die Internat- 
ional oil companies and die United 
States, Their cooperation was ro 
enable them to appropriate jointly 
the considerable "economic rent" 
which could be earned out of pro- 
ducing die very low-cost oil of the 
Middle East and other parts of the 
OPEC world. Had such q coopera- 
tive venture between the three in- 
terested parties Involved formed the 
basis of a strategy for oil over the 
next decade or so. then M Cheval- 
iars book would have beau useful 
in onnbling us to understand what 
wns happening. Unfortunately for 
tlio Western world — nnd for' this 
hook-TTriliiti, strategy did not survive 
for more. th ah 'ft few rliqflths Jn ; 1972- 
73 because one of the groups con- 
cerned. tho countries producing and 
exnortiiig oil, working together as 
OPEC, decided to go it nlone In exer- 
cising power In the world oil system. 

For the countries of the Western 
world this lias meant a revolution- 
: ary change— their loss of control 
over the supply and price of oil 
and the consequent danger that 
those nations to which this control 
nos passed are now able to deter- 
mine whether or not the Western 
system survives. The OPEC cartel 
poses no less than throe throats: 
tirst, the whole question of the 
security of oil supplies essential to 
the continued well-being of the Wes- 
consumers ; second, 
•jj* likelihood that rising oil 
will continually fuel hiflatlot 


and international economic prob- 
lems demonstrate clearly how the 
dangers urising from these three 
nspects of the oil crisis are still 
Increasing. . 

M Chevalier's book is, however, 
not concerned with these matters 
—and it is therefore roundly out-of- 
date on the essential issues of the 
world oil. system. It was thus tint 
really worth translating and pub- 
' ashing In 1975 — particularly as this 
has been done without any updating 
or even a postscript os to how the 
, .interpretation hns been affected by 
subsequent events. 

hJ Q ^£^ pl{ ^&, i;ost ' 1973 crisis 

has totally excIffile* H inter- 
national oil companies . the 

essential decisions on the supply 
and price of oil. Yet M Chevalier, 
true to the traditional French 

ij .5* tIiesc companies acted us 
a kind of conspiracy to keep power 
confined to the Anglo-American 
world, emphasizes the power of 
these companies In bis book. He is 
also true to his country's tradition 
in presenting Algeria's struggle 
agamst the multinational oil cor- 
porations as the most appropriate 
example of producing government/ 
International company interplay. 
Thus oil in Algeria gets three- 
quarters of the chapter on the ail- 
exporting countries devoted to it 
—an spite of its unimportance in 
terms of oil production and in 
spite of the fact lhat since 1972 
Algeria has . played virtually no 
leadersiup role in the OPEC 
nations' strueele against the oil 
companies, Libya, Venezuela and 
the^ 

OPEC into • effective action and 
since the cartel became effective 
Saudi Arabia nnd Iran have ukeu 
the load In determining policies. 

The depth and breadth of the 
case-study reflects the “ French- 
U® 88 . , of , hook rather than 
Algeria s importance in the world 
oil power-game. Indeed, the main 
lesson to be learnt from Algeria is 
one that M Chevalier does not men- 
* . 11 : . " 10 faJIure of the French- 
Algerian special relationship to 
work _ in a situation in which 
Alpena had neither economic nor 
political motivations to make It 
work. These , motivations are now 
equally absent on the side of the 
oil-producing countries in genera], 
in regard to the policy aim of 
Western Europe as a whole which 


search for ihe relationship seems 
likely to be mistaken for the 
relationship itself — and sn serve to 
obscure the severity uf Western 
Europe's powerless position' vis**, 
vis the oil producers. 

The value of M Chevalier’s hunk 
now is thus much diminished. 
What value it does have lies first in 
telling us something about the 
important antecedents to the present 
crisis over oil— and these ure worth 
knowing so that tile interpretation 
of the present si tun linn can be more 
effective. Second, M Chevalier 
deals briefly with issues that were 
unfashionable when he wrote the 
?°9“ — but which have now become 
. ,le for example, 
‘“pblly illCI'eUsillR 

n sources of 

energy— oven to the extant of wuni- 
S5* ah ° e ut tea rapid develop- 
mont, of nuclear power (though 
wwnutgs about that are mow reE 
flffn ^ France than in Britain). lie 
U, ° dn,, Rors of allow. 
■Jy I h 5 dewlapment and production 
energy ^ source.., io be 
monopolized by me multinational 
oil corporations: a highly r eJ»— 
signal at a time when the oilcom-^ 
panies are increasingly calling them- 1 
selves energy companies — und 
getting involved not only in gasVhut 
also in coal and nucleur power. He 
stresses, too, the wealoiess' and 
incompetence of Europe In dealing' 
with essential energy quesrions-— and 
reminds us that we need to take "■ 
much more effective political and 
economic action to protect our 
both vis-ft-vis the ■- 
^Tifited States, ivlth its indigenous 
energy advantages, and .also with ' 
the international companies which 
must be persuaded and. required to 
produce benefits for Europe out of 
their activities. 

. M Chevalier wrote his book too 
long ago to take effective account 
. of Western Europe's energy 
resources in the form of massive 
quantities of North Sea oil and gas 
(partly becauso Ihe oil companies 
concerned did not choose to say 
very much about them up to 1973 so j 
that M Chevalipr — like most other 
people — was inadequately informed 
about them). .However, his general 
arguments about the need ior , 
national control over resources ard € 
for fheir wise use are particularly 
relevant In respect of the North Sea 
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The more they are together 


By VV. T. Ncwlyn 

ARTHUR HAZI.liWOOD : 

Economic Integration: the Fust 

Africun Experience 

192pp. Huiiieniiuin Educational. £5 

{ paperback, £2.80j. 


Arthur Huzlewood's Economic 
Integration : the East African Ex- 
perience is a well-written, compre- 
hensive historical and analytical 
case-study of one of the most illum- 
inating experiences of economic 
integration in the developing world. 
Much of the material has previously 
been published— a substantial part 
of it written by Mr Hazlewood him- 
self. The book contains insights 
into the problems and historical de- 
velopments in this area which could 
pot have been obtained without re- 
search deriving from Mr Hazlo- 
wood’s own Invotaftwentf.bi-'the :de- 
cisiou process. 

Tli a bonk starts with a brief Intro- 
~tfiiCtlon in which the economies ol 
the three East African countries, 
Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda, are 
described. Tills is followed by u 
clear summary of the theoretical 
arguments for customs union in 
which the classical static gains aro 
shown not hi be significant, but the 
N dynamic gains associated with scale 
of operation and size of market to 
be potentially substantial. 

The two chapters which follow 
discuss the origins and development 
nf East African integration up to 
the rime of independence. An im- 
portant feature which should be 
noticed here is that, in the case of 
East Africa, a very - substantial 
degree of economic integration was 
inherited from the colonial regime 
by three politically independent 
countries; this is in contrast with 
tiie general experience in which 
politically independent countries, 
with no economic integration what- 
ever, have started to build it up of 
..their own volition. 

The elements of integration in- 
herited included: a common mar- 
ket; a common currency; and com- 
mon services .comprising railways, 
airways, postal services, customs and 
excise, income tax- and some impor- 
tant regional research undertakings. 
Administered by tho East African 
Common Services Organization, the 
policy was vested in the “ Author- 
ity”: initially the principal minis- 
ters of Lhe three countries and, offer 
independence, tlio .throe hu«ds of 


si me. I.egi-dt'liim on EACSO ni.it- cdiiiiil hanks v.en- --iihsvijiii-iilly set 
lei s was vested in the k-gislaiive up lv. .ill iIium.- cciiiii tries, thus 
ussL-mhly whose enact mem s, after bringing die cum n inn currency era 
assent by the Authority, became law to an end. This pruvnked Kenya 
in die three countries. to withdraw from the Kampala 

Even during the colonial regime Agreement, which had attempted to 
there were complaints by Uganda S’ 1 tn ihe source nf die trouble hy 
uml the then Tanganyika^ that they P™ v '« , '»8 for various measures for 
were hearing the cost of protecting location ot industries and quotas 
Kenya's foster-growing industry and 0,1 hit cr-icrrl tonal nude. 

having the base of their import duty -j-| 1P growing trend to disintegra- 
te venue eroded by regional import liim w;is c | lcc |:ed hy what Mr Hazle- 
substi tu cion in favour of Kenya s woo d rightly describes as "an act 
manufactured goods. Mr Hazlewood 0 f high statesmanship by the East 
examines the operation of the fisen African countries”. This was the 
redistribution which was introduced implementation of die Treaty for 
to cn inpen sate for this as a result Cast African Cooperation in 1967 
nf die Kaisni3ii Report in 1961, yir- which inruipnrjied the reccimmcn- 
tually nt the end of the colonial da dons of a commission consisting 
period, lie rightly criticizes the Kjcld Philip and ministers of the 
superficiality of compensation fur three countries, advised hy a large 
loss ns distinct from " measures to team of independent experts, 
diminish the differences between Mf Ha2 | CW0Ol | exam i„es the 
the three countries in the level or e ff ects 0 f t | lc provisions of the 
development which were necessaiy Ir lhe mai|J %\ tmeau in which 
if the common market were to Hold w fjrst the establishment of the 

together. g ast African Development Bank 

. Tills failure i*. reflected in the obliged to favour Tanzania and 
’ apT "juitaposi lion of the titles of Hie Uganda in its provision of finance 
next two chapters: "The Assess- for industry, and, second, the intrn- 
titL.nl nf lleiieiiis si nt) Cnsts,” fi»l- iln.nl in i nf transfer taxes whiih 
In wed hy ” Strains and Stresses", could lia imposed by a country 
Mr Hazlewood suiveys the various which had production pnLCillittl ill 
attempts by economists to assess the u particular manufactured corn- 
benefits and costs of each country modlty und was in deficit in respect 
under the common market arrange- of that commodity with one of its 
meats, and in one case, an attempt pnrmers. 

to allocate the benefits and costs of j n tli-js, and in numerous oilier 
the common services; ho concludes provisions for greater cooperation 
that none of these studies were cn- j„ spreading the gains, the treaty 
tirely satisfactory. There was how- provided a further opportunity far 
ever, general agreement that, ,| ie common murker to continue, 
although it could not be shown that provided that the monetary policies 
either Tanzania or Uganda actually adopted by the three countries were 
Inst from the common market, the sufficiently compatible to maintain 
gains were certainly very unevenly t he par value and free movement 
distributed between, in descending 0 f currency required by the treaty 
order, Kenya, Uganda and Tan- an d restrictions on trade were 
zania. avoided. After dealing with same 

Because the undoubted overall unsettled problems, the book goes 
gain from the common market was on to recount the events which, 
not conclusively seen to be positive sadly, led to the virtual abandon- 
far Tanzania and Uganda in the ment of the common market and 
short run the strains and stresses serious difficulties in EACSO. 
grew, and, os Mr Hazlewood ob- In ^ m , lnioil of t i ]is reviewer 
serves, paradoxically the trend for ( a i so a participant researcher) the 
disintegration stemmed from an ina j 0| . cause wos the development 
initiative on tho part of Julius described by Mr Hazlewood In Ills 
Nyerere of Tanzania for a move to action on unsettled problems, 
political Integration. Indeed, in liaiue iy c i, e development of state 
June 1964 the .three a heads of state [fading in the three countries. This 
declared their intention to Federate. was basically inconsistent with the 
That this poteunal solution to the measures prescribed by the Philips 
problem never materialized pro- Commission which ware based on 
vokeri Tanzania to -Implement a bus- t hc assumption, of froe-marknt 
ponded plan to Introduce Its own mechanisms, Mr Hazlewood is un- 
currency and set up a separate ecu- doubtedly correct In concluding that 
tral bank, instead of participating it) -> any revival of Integration will 
tho establishment of an East Afri- require u thorough review of the 
can central hank art which an TMP whole rclationsliiii, powerfully 
team was about to ad viw. The other hacked by political will, for the 
two countries followed and separate advantages of integration to survive. 


Double-edged progress 


B y PJ^frAyre 

hT W. SINGER : 

The Strategy of International Deve- 
lopment 

Essays In the Economics of Back- 
wardness,. . 

248pp. Macmillan. £9. 

■ The Strategy of International Deve- 
lopment consists of thirteen papers 
written by Hans Singer at various 
times during his wlong . and distin.’ 
gushed career as an economist and 
international civil servant. Most of 
the papers date from the 1960s and 
early 1970s, but the editors. Sir Alec 
Cairncross and Moltinder Puri, have 
also included his famous poper 
** The Distribution of Gains between 
Investing and Borrowing Co undies ” 
which was originally published in 
1950. The book also includes an 
excellent introduction, wide-ranging 
and often critical, by Sir Alec. 

Dr Singer’s! name will .be well 
known to anyone with even b pass- 
ting acquaintance wijh development 
studies, for his Ideas, and the rela- 
ted ones of Raul Prdblsch, haVe had 
a fundamental impact on thought in 
the past twenty-five years. He has 
. always bean concerned with the rela- 
tionship between developed and less 
developed cduntries ,ana, like , many 
otiiefs, views, this relationship ar 
j. inherently biased -in favour of the 
.richer countries. In his more recent, 
. work he hns cjr , •*_: \o stress the role 
of Western-dohunk/ed science [ and 
technology in!<cattsii)g ,a^., expeer.- • 


problems ol the poor countries. 
Technology, wc are told, Is 
inherently capiial-l-n tensive because 
of die Factor-price situation in 
rich countries. Western scientific 
establishments draw able people' 
from less developed countries to 
pursue research of value only to 
developed countries, or cause their 
efforts at professional success to be 
devoted to problems of more im- 
portance to developed countries 
even when they are physically work- 
ing in less developed countries. 
Western science has reduced death 
rates and precipitated a population ' 


by the use of capital-intensive in- 
dustrial techniques. 

The papers in this ’book ' all deal 
with various aspects of these 
themes. They vary considerably in 
depth and coverage, from somewhat 
general discussions of the various 
ways in which multinational cor- 
porations .transfer technology <and 
of the advantages and disadvantages 
of different types of aid, to a fine 
■paper which ably > summarizes 
some of the new thought on 
measuring .and categorizing un- 
employment and underemployment. 
Tills paper draws heavily on the 
experience of the' International 
Labour. Organization 1 mission' to 
Kenya, of .which Dr Singer was 
leaden ' 

, ' Npt surprisingly, perhaps, Dr 
Singer is very much ' hi favour of 
.aid and ,of increasing' its amount, 
although he is, aware of the'.proh-. 
-Iepi$ ^created', by., it. He seems to 
me to be hjuch tpd optimistic' about 
-..the 1 -beneficial,' role of , the : various. 
/ •* i>. 


United Nations agencies concerned 
with development. Surprisingly, 
in ills repeated criticisms of the 
West for draining scientific talent 
from less developed countries, he 
never mentions the large drain 
which takes place to international 
organizations. Yet many of the 
best monetary technicians and gen- 
eral economists from less developed 
countries have ended up working 
for these organizations. It is not 
always dear that die work they do 
is any lass far removed from the 
reality of poor countries than atomic 
physics and space technology. 

My other main reaction to Dr 

Singer's papftr^’7s tbat'{! ‘think :he 
docs not give adequate’ emphasis to 
the importance of factor-price dis- 
tortions in less developed countries 
as a cause of the difficulties he dis- 
cusses. Is it really tho case that a : 
reallocation of scientific effort . 
would make much impact unless 
these distortions were corrected 7 
The experience of some Latin 
American countries auiring the 
Second WoHd Wftr would suggest 
that adaptation and Innovation . take 
place ftflthln' Industrial enterprises 
if there is enough incentive. As Sir 
Alec emphasizes In his introduction, 
the role of. organized scientific 
research can be exaggerated in- rela- 
tion to .United States and European' 
development. 

While ther'e is much here to_ pro- 
voke disagreement, Dr Singer rarely 
fails': to be stimulating. The collec- 
tidn js worth reading as' a study _ In 
the eyohitlon of. ideas of an urbane^ 
scholarly '■ hmnaqi tartan :' who has- 
beeti active and' iftfiii^ntlal ,in deye- ' 
jloiiment 'studics - f“C’ oyer -a;. quarter 
;of|.d.ceiiipty. ' • ' ■ 1 . ]' 
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January Books 

Nightshade 

DEREK MARLOWE 

A compelling new novel of haunting 
suspense by the author of "A Dandy in 
Aspic.” 

£3.75 

The Spy Who Sat 


R. WRIGHT CAMPBELL 

“There Is suspense, espionage, and a 
spy, hut there is much, much more . . . 
It is a beautiful novel." 

Hon'd WrAihetmcr, 
nutJior nf“ Von Ryttn's Express'' 


JOE POYER 

High power peace talks between the 
Americans and the Russians are 
arranged, hut someone Is determined 
that they won't take place . . . 

£3.75 

The Best of 
E. E. ‘Doc’ Smith 

E. E. ‘DOC’ SMITH 

A collection of stories hy one of the 
pioneers of SF, Including “Robot 
Nemesis" and “The Vortex Blaster." 
£3.93 

The Emperor julian 

ROBERT BROWNING 

A new biography of one of the most 
controversial figures of .the Roman 
world. 

I 2 pp illustrations 

£6,95 

The Classical Age 
of Greece 

N.G.L. HAMMOND 

An introduction to, and an interpreta- 
tion of, the experience of tlie Greek 
city-states in their finest period, from 




16 pp illustrations 

£8.50 


Nuseum 

Edited by 

BURTON 
B* FREDERICKSEN 

Chief Curator 

A magnificently illustrated catalogue 
showing a selection of the best pieces 
in the J Paul Getty Museum. 
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FIELD SPORTS 


Heated in the chase 


By Raymond Carr 


KORKU I .DM r; him; ■ 

The History |-‘u\lmriiiug 

272pp. M.iLiiiillHii. 


Like an nnciuiil limiltr Ruger Lnrig- 
I'lSS The ftistai ii nf f 'nxiiuniiiiK 
sp rends his lie is iv i ile. Me covers all 
Kinds, of limiting In all jiges. Ilfs 

J ustification is ihai frixEi un i i hr is a 
ate- comer. Eiihcrir Jhr traditiuns, 

icclm in lies ail cl the hi mid of limmris 
from the days when thu deer was 
tjio prime object nf ilic clinse anil 
flu* hare the diusen pursuit nf the 
hiil’IKIi cumin. v p.-mluin.in. ’J'| ■ e 

lux wns a vermin and its pniMill 
]fltle mnru limn a Rluri f iecl form of 
fut-cniriifiig. h n.is the shortage nf 
veer in laic seventeen rh-cvniury 
Eneliuid — ilispHi'kiim and intpi-nvcd 
fire aims were iv-.pi) nst life — rarlii-r 
thun ihe tin ran inns nf uiioifier sport 
flint turned I -1 hr! i.> Ii .squire.-.' and 
noble men’s mienilriii in the fox. By 
1830 foxhunting was the English 
Spoil par excel lei ice (ihe Duke nf 

Wellington defended it os * r it 
aiullonul amusement essential tn the 
welfare of ihe country ”) .mil sn it 
r emu I lied for most of the cenuiry 
until sliooi mg nnd gulf liccuine 
altcnmiive necu [unions fur ihe 
establishment, nnd imlil the rise nf 
snccLtUtii' spurts. Lord Alilinrp, us 
Chancellor of rhe Exchequer, burned 
Foxes. Lloyd (feargo and Mr RaHimr 

S ilnyad golf ; Mr Wilson watches 
not ball. 

Foxhunting " uhnve the ground ’’ 
with “limning hounds" demands 
two instruments: the thnroughhrcd 
ur ucar-thorough In-ed horse, ami 
hounds with the nose, stnuiina and 
speed to keep up with a straight- 
running fox. These two instruments 
were forged In the eighteenth cen- 
tury. For Nimrod their parallel de- 
velopment seemed to have an inti- 
mate connexion “ with the march of 
the intellect". 

Mr Longrigg has already des- 
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Ow of John Leech’s iUustmierns to K. S. Surtees's Ask Mnmniu (1858). 


h5^?Hhi.!l l »I«^ I u. ,,, L nK C0 , UIUI 1 CS heca,,,e 11 nind crime: In Dorset a 
>;V. 1 i i I "j 1,1 l,l S ,c,,se ! bu s,ze farmer suspected nr killing u fox was 
nt fields and. together with the driven from ihe able if iha r,™ 
increasing expense and nopulariiy er/'- oZaw " S MiSfer X‘ 

tnn non om 1 ■■ I .%«>!■ ■■ f^..! ■ 


Bieut economic, und ultimately 

riS , !.v™ l, XW.S ,l S : s!S ” * ( s r t ' uo '' «!»:>-« 

por idl hy die siibscriinions of ihosa ers , 0 Leiccstorslilie turned out in 
who hunted the sulKrrl.»i«.. ‘I2E f 11 ?* 1 numbers that they had to he 

repluccd the hi in is financed by a th!» Wtl t,r / nlfS t0 keep out of 
-!^I> Un M «, An.iinnu „ lho way— was, in effect. a means of 

■ ■nnnc.im ihj liDi>i>m.n . ...I.... 


the general popularity of foxhunting 
as a spectator snort— the slocking- 
ers of Leicestershire turned out ill 


rich Master. Anthony Trollope*, a 
lifelong foxhunter in spiLc of the 
imzurds of short sight and cheap 
horses, approved of the social free- 
dom und independence of subscrip- 
tion packs, even though it meant 
ihe end of “ feudal grandeur From 
being a favour granted by a rich 


imposing the hegemonic values of 
the landed aristocracy on rural 
society. 

When tensions were present in 
rural society foxhunting could run 
into difficulties, as it did at times in 
Ireland. Fox-hunting landlords 


ment in some landlords' incomes. 
Pheasants nnd foxes are natural 
enemies ; game-preservers are not 
always fox-preservers. The war be- 
tween shooting and hunting was 
bitter ; Lady Menx turned up at 
a meet on an elephant to register 
her protest against the local hunt 
disturbing her coverts. 

Most sporting continentals shoot 
and, if for no other reason, fox- 
hunting has not flourished in 
Europe. “ The Teutonic tradition ”, 
writes Mr Longrigg, “ was of 
immense slaughter by the gun.” The 
Italians are quite frightful, shoot- 
ing everything in sight. I once shot 
in Calabria and the bag consisted 


I grim wo uy a rich 11 i-icmu. rux-nunung landlords 

M ?S ,e., h.,„„„ 8 v,„ s „„w S= be ; . of » hj- *££* of in„ume,„We small bird.. , S1 ,a k o 


h 11 who could pay a subscription. 


establishment. Lord Waterford, 
hard rider and practical joker 


and a rat. 


erations of Masters and kennel mciueiininii.'. in me joous, ouu 
huiusmoii linti devoted sclio la rsiilij— “'Kho* a yeur came to llclvolr to 
fni- the study of pedigree is an exact- , , ‘"ted i>v WcHlIierguugc. Indeed, 
mg iiitelleciunl exercise— and insight 1 ■ e fl , lhe ory tliat the decline of 
to bringing the English foxhound to “ l f ls ac>at c P» l ™nas«J of ihe arts is 
what one Master culled a state of "je consequence of n rede ploy men t 
w physical and mor.il perfection ", a “f n ^!, slo ^ atlc vestment. If In; the 
marvellous combiiiution of strength “1 fff iry revenue 

and beauty. 6 Y ei,t w building and pictures, in 

. . , Jhc mid-nine teen th much of it was 

i Lorn the late seventeenth century invested in maintaining a pack of 
more and more country gentlemen, foxhounds. This was conceived as 
deserted the hare for the more a duty to the county. Such exnendl- 
exacting fox, especially in Yorkshire. Hire was incomprehensible to Trol- 
rfUt it was the Midland grass with 1°P C s American Senator. “ If he 
its screaming scent that was to pro- could make a living our of it I 
vide (he perfect arena for the sport, should respect him." But the Senator 
"Quire Uootbby founded the Quorn, “ever understood how English 
the most famous of English hunts, society worked. After 1832 limiting 
In 1697. It was his successor, the remained as a residual source of 
groat Mr Meynell, who sot the seal electoral influence— the Duke of 
of fashion on foxhunting. No longer B e»“fnrt and Squire Osbnldeston 
5“ 0 ^ c . 0nc ero of the squire and Ills n «?l speaking terms after 

fneflilsj Midland meats mtracccd squire had rebuked flic duke’s 
London swells. David Gmridt “ fob sa I e ; votl,1 S, hunting vendor of 
lowed " the Pyiciiley from the safer u spirits. 


incalciilnhle. In the 1880s, 800 st »bl*ss and poison his hounds. m «iated whole species (three 
hitches a yeur came ro llclvolr to He 8 ave U P- The Land League winters ago 20,000 red foxes were 
be lined by Weal her guugc. Indeed brought n rnsli oF limit saboteurs J* 1 ® 1 “ - °“ 1 aeroplanes in South 
1 have a theory that the decline o£ n,1tl outbreaks of vulpicide. In naknin) — |,n S been combined with 
aristocratic pmronage of Hie arts is Ireland, however, eccentricity re- “ie steady growth of foxhunting, 
the consequence of a redeployment lieves Bloom. One Master could foxhunting has always met with 
of aristocratic investment. If ln;tUe • Mow. ** -Gone Away " on the barrel of "'.f’ disapprobation of the high- 
elghteeiun century surplus revenua a shotgun ; another, a woman, ' nf m, “dcd. The President of Yale, as 
went to building end pictures, in BQilop with- a cigarette in her - ea My os 1794, rejoiced in the dim 
the mid-nineteenth much of it was mouth. mospects . of foxhunting in New 

invested hi maintaining a pack of Mr Longrigg is concerned less 2S BI . ■ r 0W ^tont from dc- 
r S c CO, l C ^ VCd ? 3 "** «'e Wor questfoi of the Eur ° Pe °^ e '^rjch, 

&5SSSL® rSS witiT 1 tim C d esci4 p tl o n ^ of U rh e "fa t e * of W- - horses riot on the store 

tea igTfrvfs"?;; for the s 

should !£Set him ?V£ °J ll » 1 invaluable reference book. Yet his 7 „ less P f mr. 

noukl respect him. But the Senator descriptions of hunting in Europe IT i?i.^. ec C J, 1 e , 1- S to we. au Hi or 


tment. M ln;the 1 ‘mow ”-vaoni} awiw u» iucmiu-mi, . .. 

surplus revenua ? shotgun ; anothor, a woman, nf mi| »H , d. rhe President of Yale, as 
md pictures, in gallop with a cigarette in her efl t*y as 1794, rejoiced in the dim 
much of it was mnut h. mospects, o| a foxhunting in New 

• ' - • England. How different from dc- 


oiir ot it, i invaluable reference book. Yet his ■» . „ . „ . Jess P«or. 

never imdcrYtnnri rl l L^°. r descriptions of hunting in Europe 7/’ II . aPr Jf t Beecher Stowe, author 

■society worked °Afwi imj English show that, in a peasant society, fox- Un ^ e . T om s Cabin, when the 
remained 0 as e raddua? h ^ ng is a social and le B nl fmpos- SMbW 1 at . Lw '^ Russell’s din- 

electoral Sciuenee— the liV.kL nf slbll , lt >’- F| e“ch peasants luid no in- JEEUStti* » l M ied J° foxhunting, ivas 

Beaufort and Soulre OdjSjf English civilization this vestige of 


Beaufort and Squire Osbaldeston fi.idV. ‘ WnUE'Wm 


ir e l VS; e Tad P r C ete W 

safe-vo tLri& Inin ting Thackero^ cilfe^fem^S 


lowed the Pyiciiley front the safety 
nf a carnage. Mr Meynell lioiecT 
Btnart. thrusters, but they flocked to 
Melton Mowbray to gallop after and 
often over Ids hounds. For it was ilia 
enclosure movement in the Midlands 
hi the later eighteenth century that 
added the last enclinminents to 
Leicestershire: firm turf to tear 
over mid fences to jump. 


some vast ruin)" attempted to start 


snmill.T J!) nCf|l,iie a patina of a scratch pack, they found their 
gentility and acceptance in county activities were stopped by armed 


society "that the "purse promfiinr- 
Venus — Sii detested by Surtees, In 
whom there is a pronounced anti- 
sent it ic streak— took to a sport 
pn Lionized by the great. Ic is the 
absorptive capacity of foxhunting 
that has secured Its survival. 
Expensive it was and is (except for 


peasants and gendarmes enforcing 
lho Law of 1794. 

Without roots in the countryside, 
with few substantial tenant farmers 
French hunting lias rcmiiiiied an 
affair of riding down the rides of 
private or rented state forests pur- 
suing deer with lull, Minornu? |j no . 


a savage state should remain”. She 
was laughed at j the only thing one 
can do in the circumstances. One 
must keep the whole thing quiet in 
uncongenial company, a* Charles 
Kingsley did when entertaining her. 

Mr Longrigg is particularly good 
on the confused lilstorv of Ameri- 
can foxhunting, on the bitter con- 

)i^f« Ci i es bet ' vee “ the patriotic 
defenders of the American hound 
as against importers from smart 
English kennels. lie clearly dis- 
approves of the exclusive rich club 


— WW . -tS 


foxliinuing or substitme for ii : 
Canada (where the French Cmia- 
tiians regarded luintiiig us u relic 
nf the hated nneien rdgimc), Ausiru- 
Jiu (where kaugm-nns were hunted 
until foxes became a pest), India, 
South Africa, New Zealand, Tasma- 
nia. They tuok it to Palest inu. It 
is eurious to reflect that the Chizh 
S trip once liod the best coverts in 
the Middle East. 

Mv criticism of Mr I.ongrigg’s 
scholarly book is his neglect of die 
tradition of hostility to foxhunting, 
This tradition flows from two 
sources : from radicals who disap- 
proved of hunting as a “ feudal ” 
sport — both Cobden nnd Bright 
condemned it as the occupation of 
the booby squires who opposed the 
repeal of the Corn Laws; mid from 
Evangelicals who lumped hunting 
together with theatre-going, gutnlt- 

niiif orliL-r ungodly 

With a few rare exceptions, intel- 
lectuals and poets have never liked 
hunting. Bentham castigated all 
cruelty to animals on tho grounds 
that, as sentient beings, they had 
rights — an argument that goes back 
to seventeenth-century divines, ■ 
Hunting supposed "either the 
absence of reflection or a fund of 
inhumanity” (It is sad to reflect 
dint the clear light of Benthamite 
reason has been obfuscated by the 
work of psychologists who condemn 
hunting as a surrogate for sexual 
intercourse.) Wordsworth, Cowper 
and Blake all wrote movingly on die 
sufferings of hunted animals. Mere- 
dith rejoiced in the demise of llio 
Ro.vnl Buckliounds. Show wrote for 
ami-huudng organizations. 

The most powerful attack on fox- 
hunting came, in 1869, from, of all 
people, a professional historian— 
h. A. Freeman, ReRius Professor at 
Oxford. Trgllope, who scattered 
foxhunting episodes in his novels, 
tried, not altogether successfully, ro 
refute Freeman’s central argument : 
Ion hu mers might be decent men but 
drey. had o capacity f of *“ locaHziinj* • 
their feelings, shutting off from con- 
sciousness that their enjoyment en- 
tailed " useless ” cruelty und that, 
therefore, they were morally indis- 
tinguishable front Romans who 
watched Christians being eaten hy 
lions. It must be of some consulu- 
don to foxliuntors that die present 
occupant of Professor Freeman's 
chair at Oxford would side with 
Irollope against Freeman who, us 
ins enemy Round observed, was a 
democrat before he tvus n historian, 

Apart 'from crunks and those in 
whom any nctlvity of upper-Incuma 
sus P fic A .objectors are 
animal lovors who cannot, abide 
cruelty. Foxhunters have ulwuys 
made the point that the survival 
“J , as a species has 
depended on the preserving activi- 
ties of those who kill die individual 
for sport : tho central parudox of 
all hunting is that the hunted 
animal must be preserved in order 
to hove something to hunt. There 
can be little doubt that but for* -- " 
the preserving activities of the 
hunters the fox would, like 'the 
marten, have disappeared from most 
or England. Before hunting got 
under way, the fox population ^ Mmm 
Vesey Fitzgerald has proyj i^fwis 
sinking fast. Foxes were iihported 
mid preserved and : ine race has " ‘ 
flourished. This argument carries 
no weight with the reformist lobby 
ut t lie RSP^CA; nor d ues the report 

set up bv a Labour Governihenr, 
and which accepted foxhunting as 


• national figures J — 1 OsbnMestnhV adih irnbI S v t, i ri«r°M 0, 8 r Lon « ri ?8 aurmg rne oepression or 

- AasUeion Btniift ami Byron's rival, mher counS^ i ^ ss t . foxu,1 l tJ "8 1“ Sj J® 703 . a » d 1880s but actions 

Y ■ J^K .Musters,- nutcli loved by his Hariv F?ioii«h^ “''i ! th * l I< i t « Pecu- frouflht by Eitglish farmers and 

V ,r u ! l f is Vrnb drove Ids tvifo iiiad ! SSj t « J, 1 ! wJJif-hS dJf /}* sJo11 ca »- ld ? ., a ^ flI “ st ,llint s. Q“ the 

. by .his 11 ineradicable propensity to^ ■' Thf T U° llsh ‘ 3 l» ua H Il, S world, whole, faded— hardly surprisingly 

, milke Iqvo to every wornn if Ik? mot". St ructurfl of P F nnuJ U llCtl °i" of . tho r?« n i V l i ie anribIood sports lobby 

society, complained, the magistrates’ bench 


monlous affair with its innuinor- Vll ‘ filD,n *“ 1?00 in a hunt- 

able horn fanfares, thirty . bars iS° ach wbb , lts grand 

long; and there is much picnicking! Son? nm L ° ld i taps, w R ? ch Yankees 

boS X un'd n,i "S l " f El,sland h »« ™™'y .gJLm hunt™, world lh ?, h ?J d 

been under fire from oturaged culti- hounds had been called " niaRer 

mSSkiJi*? we [ e s ? mo dlfflcuit d , 0 8 s , 1 ’ from their occasipnal Sffg 
moments during the depression of chasing escaped slaves. 

mt. _ am . _ 


and which accepted foxhunting as 
the most acceptable way to control 
the fox population. 


The rapid expansion of hunting 
after the Second World' War in the 
United Slates produced odd prob- 
tbe El Poso hunt’s first 
meet the hounds attacked the field. 


’• atrtke lovn to every woman lie mot" - . — — ......... _. .... 

■ of ihe Goblen Age, was . tela t ion sli^ be twee,! the landlord ?«>)■ allies. Individ SSprotSt was sSilS h "iV5 1 
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flung the whole pack 
is Alliance' furnace. 
British soldiers and set -2 
is Mr Longrigg proves, 
ith them some form ’or 


Why docs foxhunting still go on? 
Its capacity of absorption is one 
secret of its survival ; no longer 
aristocratic, it is, as an Oxford stu- 
dent leader asserted— the clichd is 
Inevitable- — a " bourgeois sport 
Ever since the sixteenth contury 
snobs have seen it us a Hold for 
social climbing. Some take it un to 
give an otherwise unoccupied life a 
R e£« of purpose, a kind uf duty 
(irollope regarded 'hunting as his 
most, important duty, with higher 
claims than novel-writing). Bur 
some enjoy it a? a sheer test of 
nerve not Oaiily to be found in d 
sedentary society, as an escape 
; from the banalities of life in tne. 
excitements of a modicum of ddn-; 
; ^er ; -like Trotsky, they find , Jiuqt- 
■ »ng . acts oil. the mind as a pop Rich 
does, oq.a sore ", Aiid some. .enjoy 
: it simply because 'it 'fs ilinid/: . • ' -j , 


GERMAN FICTION AND LITERATURE 


In and out of character 


By S. S. Prawer 


low-author Uwu Juimr,on. The two 
liooks he Ion h tugether ; Ntic/i-lVurtc 
supplements Mnntiuik, showing us 
si (It"; of i-Ti^ch iluu Mon Nude leaves, 
deliberately, In the shade. And It 
seems wholly appropriate that 
Mnntauk should employ, in adili- 


MAX FKISCIl : 

Mo lit a uk 
Cine Enahlung 
206pp. DM 26. 

Slich-Worle 

Selected by Uwe Johnson 
251pp. DM 5. 

Frankfurt: Sulirkamp 

The subtitle of Montauk seems 
to promise fiction: but the motto 
which follows, taken front Mon- 
taigne. informs us that what we 
are about to rend is of domestic 
ur private interest : an attempt tu 
portray the author’s authentic self. 
,( Lc sot projet qu’il a do se 
pelndre I ’* We know from Frisch’s 
novels how difficult it is to dis- 
cover an authentic or essential self, 
one’s own as well as that of others ; 
how. liable such selves are to be dis- 
torted’ by rautPMereotypes and qllo-. 
stereotypes. h^^«WlWtaf’*iafiiiy ■ 
of our actual experiences are, how 
they cry out to be supplemented 
I by.jfpoteiUlBl experiences, ficilon.il 

K nstructs, p inject ions of a self that 
gilt have been or could be. As 
to hold in check, for once, the 
....pulse to fictionalize, Montauk 
eschews, for most of its length, that 
much-discussed mark of fiction, the 
epic preterite ; only two inter- 

K ted reminiscences slip into this 
e, until ft takes over, with a 
startling effect of finality, in the 
closing pages, The rest of the book 
is written in the present tense, as 
if ail events were happening now, 
before our very eyes, and moving 
towards an as yet open and un- 
known conclusion. 

It turns out to be the account 


aiiuuciiJY i vLUgi i j /. L‘u as nil irariv L. vn# n: rtB . /i. 

sclioolft-iend nnd first love, w'o his bathroom mirror. There are not J 1 ® 1 w rl“ p 5'^ h / adb ’\ e . s 

encounter Philip Roth, Diiiicnmatt, occasions, too, when the authors an .^ ,,l ®^iew _fot ij. “9® 

Oswald Wiener, Uwo Johnson, “ I ” suddenly addresses a ,f You ’ ?l' s i 

Christa Wolf, Jakov Lind, Peter when first person singular suddenly and Ljmn ' '“tether), wt also 

Huclicl, Heinrich Boll. speaks to second person singular, two of die meanings of SCichuNirf. 

This happens when sonietliing in ihe cue one actor receives from an- 
other characters, designated only ,h e wec fcend at Montauk lias trig- other, and the lemma or headword 
by their first names, challenge the Eerc d off recollections of life with •>£ a thesaurus or dictionary. By | 
reader to supply what the author Marianne, the mother of Mnx’s separating the two elements of tho 
withholds— to add “Steiner” to children— here the narrative suit- German word and then rejoining 
"Jorg", “Becker " to “ Jurek ”, de „i y becomes an address to a them with a hyphen, Uwe Johnson 
" Enzensberger ” to "Hans Mag- B Unnr. alwent nartner. an attempt to draws attention to a third _ possible 


"Jorg", “Becker" to “Jurek”, denl y becomes an address to a them wit 

‘ Enzensberger " to " Hans Mag- 5 i| en r absent partner, an attempt to draws act 

mis’’, “Grass” to “Gilmer”, reach and to persuade one ptuticit- meaning, 

Writers not present as Fleeting char- | rr reader. MontflUfc 


appropriate 


Writers not present as Fleeting char- j? r reader. Mbntflufc as to all Max Frisch’s 

acters make their appearance ,t, 11d n ii nu , c works: words that prick us, words 

through allusions to their works : r JSnilv with such thBt P eiietratc °^ r defences, 

references to Rumpclstilt (Rumpel- counrornoint as non- Montauk is, however, as notable 

stiltskin), important for the book’s mav ^Uow Th* faf lf s discretions as for its revela- 

symbolism, invite recollection not BSS e> J a iJJi«S imromolicated re* Hons. There ore areas of his own 
only of the Grimms’ fairytale, but jBSLhS “if K Lran is piawd psyche that Frisch hesitates, or 
also of a play by Adolf Mupchg ; tha :!»»„ a r &atfmi lh|p?tDat ^ stratehed rinds . himself . unable, to plumb ,* I 
4 >hr©ee r ( BUck zvtilck bfmd Zo?n imd “S"' 1 "! r S"?“ 8 K there are asnects of o ther neoDles* 


of a weekend spent by a Swiss 
lUtlior of sixty-three with a young 
roman less than half Ills age in 


Montauk — nn Indian name given 
to the northern extremity of Long 
Island, some hundred miles or so 
.from Manhattan. Their, drive 
together to and from the place of 
assignation, their walks, talks and 
satisfyingl?"l>rlef relationship (satis- 
fying because brief), umke up die 
framework of the book-; but its 
tnost solid substance are tlie 
reminiscences, associations and 
reflections that different phases of 
tbe relationship trigger - off in 
Max’s mind. 

The male participant in this brief 
encounter is actually called Max 
Frisch, nnd the various stages of 
bis lifo evoked in the course of 


capacities. The por.sunality of luge- rend Max Frisch's works, and Is not Montnignc with which lie had begun, 
borg Bachmann turns out to be die deeply interested (as far os wo can this is a candid book, reader, only 
strongest, die most unforgettably see) in social and political ques- to qualify it, to add a question every 
evoked, in the whole book; and tions; It thus calls up, by coutrnst, reader must ask, and answer, for 
when Frisch uses, at various points relationships in which language himself: “and wlint does U keep 
nf his narrative, the character of played a more important and often secret, and why?” We thou remem- 
Uudine, we are impelled to recall, move baneful, part, relationships In ber that the roadsign which 
not only the watersprite created by which the author had to assert him- promised an overlook in tho book’s 
Fouqud, not only C. G. Jung’s inter- self against, or play along with, the first sentence— the word accented 
uretation of this figure as an aniinn, personae projected by his fictions, on the first syllabic, “ a look down 
but. also Bachinann's modernization and take account of the resentments From, a height; a place that affords 
of the Romantic tale in Undine geht. of those who thought, rightly or such a view” — proved deceptive. 
When Philip Roth appears, early on wrongly, that they were being used lured to iabynn thine, overgrown 
in the- book, bearing a copy of bis as material for yet another novel, paths. But such paths too are of 
new novel My Life as a Man, ho Though memories of Nixon and interest, and the partial, limited 
brings into the story one of its leit- Watergate are obscurely present in view to which they lead, while seem- 
motivs; translated Mein Leben ais the background (the weekend at lug to distract from present, imme- 
Mann rather than Mein Leben ais Montauk falls in May 1974), they diate enjoyments, also supplements 
Mensch, Roth’s title appears again are n ®J pressing concern; we them, overlays them with essential 
and again to introduce reflections “ Bve tha impression of a holiday presences, points beyond them to 
on Max’s relationship with Lynn at { ro ™ politics ns well as fiction, n tliat world of memory, imagination 
Montauk. and remembrances of holidny taken by a man for whom nnd potentiality in which the nrota- 
earlier, different relationships with *he responsibilities, or authorship gonisis Friscli's novels charac- 

qther women. normally Include political nnd soclul teri^cically live. Montau/i Is thus 

The form Max Frisch has here res n o,is,0 '» it,es - an important addition to a canon 

chosen suits hint particularly well. * « ls ’ therefore significant that which begins with Stiller and cul- 
It combines the virtues of two Montauk appears simultaneously mi nates in wlint still remains tbe 
literary modes in which he has wbb n volume of aphorisms and most Fascinating and rewarding of 
already made his mark: the novel,' reflections culled from Frisch’s pre- all Frisch’s fictions: Mein Nanie.sei 
with Its construction of fictional or vious works by his friend and fel- Gahtenbeiu. 


other women. 

n The form Max Frisch has here 
chosen suits him particularly well. 


In a middle-class, borne :jd Switzer- 
land, study and practice of arclii- 
. lecture, relationships with Marianne 
(die mother of his Lliree children) 
and the poetess Tngeborg Bachmann, 
the writing of plays . and novels, 
residence in Germany. Franco, 
Italy and on the American conti- 
nent, lecture-tpurs^Wi'Hbfl United 
' States — dates all fit 

eifatelflMartwRnTtous figures appear 


virtuul personages that have some 
of their author’s substance, and tliq 

diniy, with Its reflective dlsctirSive- nr*1 ri 11 ? 

ness, its confessional element, its I rip 'IT7’T*|/* 

recording of successive Impressions. T 1 J i lv lllLiOV 

left by the natural and social .world - " 

on a sensitive temperament, The » 1 ■■■'■' i which lie more and more restrains 

author ; U|iderIines- h Is endeavour to kakl KUOLOW : , us time, goes on, but which (fortu- 

> combine these two 1 forms hy chang- gj n Lcscbuch ' nately) lie never suppresses entirely. 

Ing, frequently, from first to third Edited bv Walter Helmut Fritz W. H. Fritz’s sensible selection shows 

person -Mux may speak of himself Ul “ tl £* ™ te . * ' Kai’I Krolow’s talents as lyric poet, 

in rhe first person in one line of 1 ranKn,rC ■ ounrKainp. BS | rans i atori as autlip,'. of travel- 

the narrative and tlien suddenly sketches, and as essayist. The final 

slip outside himself, as it were, in rsi = ; . y . lS iii» H i rnimTi . m r»~ .. essay in the book is of . particular 

the voty next line, to recount his Ein Lesebuch introduces, usofully, a interest ; looking hack., on his own 
adventures and reflections as contemporary German author of tho devolopment as a poet, Krolow pro- 
though they were those of someone middle rank ; a poet, translator and duces a thumbnail sketch of some 
e »e- essayist saturated with earlier Important wavs In yvliich German 

We nrc thus- made to look at a literature in German, French and poetry, and German literary taste, 
dumpy, walrus-like, heavy-lidded, Spanish, gifted with an ability _ to developed from the mid.j940s to the 
pipe-smoking, slxty-three-year-old, mike the German language sing early u970s. S. S, P. 


Outsiders inside out 


By George Steideti. 


H.iNS MAYER i i ' .. .. 

Aussensciter 

598pp. FrahkfUl’t: Suhrkuinp. 


The chapters on the oxtratm-ritorl- Bloom, represent different points oil 
allty of the feminine, move from a a social-psychological map which ex- 
consideration of Judith and Dalllah tends ell tne way from feverish assi- 
st emblematic arahetypes to the 1 mi la [Ion to messianic apartness, 
literary treatments bf Jeanne d'Arc, Examining the very, api 
the personal and professional- sltua* ties' of attraction and i 
liorts Of Geirga Send' arid, GOtirge Gerfiian-JewiSh cosxiste 
■■ Elroi andi' Rn^jyvrihe^diaiacrio- of> . sor l :i£®er' ;deWi^ w til ..!• 
present liberation as exemplified in ' hatred; ncrfably 1 wlm r 


Hans .Mayer is not Only a literary 
critic of oinnivordus energy, but ah 
individual with an alert social con- 
science. He has, over tbe past 
. several years, be$r. producing essays 
ohd articles on those categories of 
human beiiigs whom established 
society and classic literature have 
represented as outcasts,, marginal 
men and - subversives; 1 In Aus3Cn- 
seiter he has arrayed these separate 
writings and reflections in a rather 
breathless survey. 

Heavily . influenced' by .Leslie 
Fiedler’s study The Strange? < pi 
Shakespeare . (1972)’ Professor. 
Mayer concentrates the' notion of; 
the outsider around three principal 
typ4s : horaosexdais, women, and. 
Jews (Fiedler haying more , or 1 - less 
covered the ctpe of the negro), In 
each instanae.- the argument pro- 
ceeds via', ,b .. number , ‘ of ’ crucial : 
literary works Jor individual •wreers ; 
, set. g. capidty, ^rth^JtirtqrJc(5: 

. cuntoxt- 


dm Kate Milleti-Norman Mailer 
debate. The treatment of liomo- 
sexiiality fixes on such individual 
. cases as those of Marlowe and 
Winckelmann before going on to 
the modern period. Swift sketches 
of the homoerotic suppression?, or 
- manifestations in 1 thp lives and 
works bf Hans Christian Andersen, 
Verlaine and Tchaikovsky prepare 
for what Professor Mayer, sees as a 
breakthrough into the public 
domain. .- Initiated by the partly 
tragic' and ambiguous experiences, of 
.Wilde and'Gidi, this new emanci- 
pation can be seert in the achieve- 
ments of Genet.' - 

1 A comparative analysis of Shyldck 
.'and the Je)v of Malta; suggests tha 
intricate .dualities within, tub cuqdi- 
, tibil of gradually:- epiancipated 
European -Jew. The contacts between 
. Rothschild pud Heine, the. more or 
less contemporaneous careers bf Dis- 
u raeli, Marx -and LasSfllle, the - Hot 1 ’ 

>^»ieTi t)Brbhda; and Joyce’s Leopold : 


Theodor Lessing, and with : the psy- 
chological inti iqa tions of tho ^iplp- 
caust. ’ 

Under lyiiig the whole scheme is 
the conviction, partly : derived from 
Adorno : and Hofknbimer. of . n 
"negative eh lighten me nt’?. Tlie 
emancipation bf women, of devidnts, 
of Jews urged abd, to sfljnb degree, 
carried out by rhe eighteenth cen- 
tury, turns into the hierarchic vallio 
system and " repressive tolerance ” 
or ihe bourgeoisie; The current focus 
db tollectivfl types and sUristicnl 1 
norms, the alienated circumstance 
of the individual In today’s' anarchic 

B lurality. represent both a crisis of 
te'.mlddlo-cTass order and a new 
threat to thq “stranger” in our 
midst. - ■ 1 . • • 

' Prof^or Mayer makes many 
acuta points, flis consi derations 
assume particular edge where cate- 
gories bf estrangement overlap or 
copib into direct conflict, as in tlie, 
acrimonious quafrpj betwaffl iHefiib 
.tlie Jew and Platen the hortosoxudl. 
He has telling insights into the 
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Accustomed 
As I Am 

The Loneliness of ihe Long 
Distance Speaker Or, AH You'd 
Never Guess About Public 
Speaking 

Basil Boothroyd 

Illustrated by Bill Tidy 

'Booihroyd, fn his hilarious and 
.skilfully creeled cautionary fata 
fcaullonary boot 7) has cerJainfy 
done his bit to keep la fen I speakers, 
if they have any sense, wilh Iheir 
bofloms flimfy gfued !o Iheir char«.* 
£2.95 Punch 

Mortals 
and Others 

Bertrand Russell’s American 
Essays 1 931 -1 94 5i Volume I 
Harry Ruja Editor 

'Although they am short, ahvost 
fragmenfary, essays each is 
compfefe In Jlself andhas ihe 
fncompa/able lucidity and wil that 
was SusseW, 

. , . short, hat pithy assays. Here Is 
Russell al his llvellesf, 1 

New Scientist 
'a eliniulaling volume: clever, 
amusing, vexatious and wholly 
readable/ Oxford Mall 

£5.75 


which lie more and more restrains 
as time, goes on, but which (fortu- 
nately) he never suppresses entirely. 
W. H. Fritz’s sensible selection shows 
Karl Krolow’s talents as lyric poet, 
as. translator, as author, of travel- 
sketches, and as essayist. The flqal 
essay in the book is of. particular 


many-layered isolation of . such 
characteristic fin de si&cle figures 
as ‘Weininger and Proust. The read- 
ing of Antonio as no less of an 
outsider than Shy lock — hence their 
mutual recognition in hatred— is 
i illuminating.. Inevitably, moreover, 
xhel bbdk .r’aises, ! the . question;., o£ 

1 "who,' 1 therf/iir thb lnsider ? *»:. and 
forces one to rethink the probletna- 
tic' correlations between Innovation 
and pathology. 

No doiibt a second edition of this 
lively and liuirtane . tract will be 
coiled for. ■ May one' plead for a 
revision of the truly numbing array . 
of factual and typographic errors? 
.Quotations from English . nnd 
jRra'ncIv including the most famous 
single line in- Racine, are massacred. 
King Charles is executed in, the 
wrong year and Goethe is found 
making a' diary eh try In 1923. As if 
not p'uhished 6m?(igh in real- life, the 
wrenched Jeanne d’Arc is adorned 
with the fatal malnpiOpism, raison 
cu coeur. Tho, ancient mariner \vho 
meets ; with Dedalua' ai^ B loom is 
caught K i lid ding”. . These are,' un- 

fortunarely, a ipere sampling rif a 
host of serious errbrs. The book 
world .‘is, just : :.notV, in . . trouble 
.enough; A : great ' publish er : should ’ 
not -let' a; text go init . ao unnerea- 
, isarlly marred: Othpcw isb, it Is ■ the , 
reader whd' will be the. next out- 
sider. i' • 1 


Stephen 


The Devil and the Endymlon 

Brian Burland 

Bilan Burlcind’s sixth novel 
, describes ihe encounter of Iwo 
motor warships In superb flglillng 
fashion during Ihe British 
blockade of America In 1815. 
£3.95 


Irrelevant 

Song 

Second Edition 
| Brian Patton 

love Is Ihe predominant theme of 
TVifl frretevonf Song, Brian Pattbn’a 
third collection of poetry. In this ‘ 
Asvv.adltlon the author has 
changed the sequence of lho - 
poomg so as lo creole a closer ' 

: relationship between Ihem, 
making a number of small but . 
j important revisions to several of . 
them. • 

Paperback £1.25:. 

The Way 

Things 

Work 

Book of The 
Computer 

An Illustrated Encyclopedia 
of Information Science,' 
Cybernetics arid Dala . •/ . 
Processing- . v ?■ , 

The Way Things. Work Book of. 
the Computer supplies readily- ", 
uhderstood ctnswers to all those . 
perplexing .questions Obout the 
most Important gadget of our • 
time. 

; £$.95 300 Illustrations 

GEORGE ALLEN & 

UNWIN 
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Chakhov: Eleven 
Short Stories 

Translated by ~~ 

Ronald Hingley 

Mere arc tlcvtn iMriiuJIv selected 
jn.isitrpicccj by one oI'iIil* world's 
Khmum shnrr-slnry writers. Tills is the 
hcvotid collection in Ovi’nrd I'itperbjcls 
■ it' slirirL stories ilrauii from Ronald 
1 Hnidcy'.s uiLilri-i olmne Oxford Chekhov, 
nf u hidi the Stoic Re i iev wrote ‘his 
translations surpass all earlier versions 
in accuracy and faith fulness to nuance*. 

A f .75 Oxford Paperbacks 

Athenian White 
Lekythoi 

Patterns and Painters 
Donna Carol Kurtz 

Whiio lAylhoi arc containers Tor oil, 
made of thy and decorated on a specially 
prepared white surface. Most of the 
scenes are drawn from tiic lives of 
Athenians of the li flit century II. C and 
as visual records of contemporary life 
and customs they arc 11 11 paralleled hi 
Greet ai t. 'lids book is primarily a study 
of tlic painters of these vases and their 
cluntcterlsth: patterns, from the later . 
sixth century to about 400 H.C. 

Illustrated £15 Oxford Monographs in 
Ciaisital Areliacn/ngy 

Yohannes tV 
of Ethiopia 

A Political Biography 
Zewde Gabre-Sellassie 

The rcunilicjtiun of the Ethiopian 
Empire during the period 1808*89 is a 
theme scarcely touched upon by 
contemporary chronicles of later scholars. 
Emperor Tewodonw, who preceded 
Yohannes IV, and Mcnclik who 
succeeded him, liavc both been claimed 
as the founders of modern Ethiopia. The 
author shows how it was Yohannes who 
fill HI led the ideal of imperial unity, and 
liow 1 jre disunited country .ho inhcrifcd 
beeline ad Empire powerful enough to • • 
survive in a continent almost entirely 
colonized. £9.50 Oxford Studies in 
Afh'ntu Ajjiiirs 

Readings in 
Spanish Literature 

Edited by 

Anthony Zahareas 
and Barbara Mu iica 


TLS Commentary 


Msanthropy Don to a turn 


Here comes 


Tliis book is meant far the student who 
lus mastered the basic pnitcnis, * 
structures, and vocabulary of Spanish. It 
is an introduction jo selected works of . 
S|ianiali litcmiuro chosen to give the 
student a sense of tha variety und ' ; 
accomplish men r of Spanish letters, from 

the Renaissance to die present. 

Illustrated paper covers £5.50 

The Drama of. 
Social Reality 

Stanford Mi Lyman 
and Marvin B. Scott ' • 

‘fabinu Shakespeare’s pronouncement 
that all the world’s q stage, the authors . 
conceive of all liuntan behaviour as 
TliOiHi icnl nCrfiimuilccs. Undying the gap 
between iltc social sciences and the 
theatre, they conclude rluir drama 
embraces- the actual iuiuvc of th? human ► 
condition itself. Purr of tno book / . . . • - 
cxiiitdheg key Hhakcsticnriafi plays to ■; • 
discover ways in which they rovcftl 1 
soda! reality, £4.75 . ' . 


Strain of Violence i 


Voting umliropolof'ists at University 
College London enn forget those 
New Guinea tribes for the much 
more pertinent topics of “Child* 
birth in the United Slates" and 
"Some Aspects of the Life of 
Spinsters". A special option at 
Hull*.? department of English 
brackets Tennyson’s The Princess 
(.“Woman us Sexual Object end 
Domestic Ideal ") ivicli W. T. Stead’s 
work on child prostitution. At 
Middlesex Polytechnic students tak- 
ing the course on " Women and 
Culture " can wrestle with women 
and wbariginiil myth, the politics of 
iinu.se work, and "Cosmetics: fnce- 
paiming and 4 split representa- 
tion ’ 

These ore sump of the more hi- , 
tri Ruing prospects open to students - 
taking tltc courses In woman’s stu- \ 
tiles listed by Martharlts 'Rondel 
for tho London Somuitirs group, sat 
up after the Women's Liberation 
Conference bn the subject lit 1973. 
The brnchuro (Women's Studies in 
the UK: 71 Clifton Hill, London 
NWR) describes moro than twenty- 
five courses In nineteen universities, 
as well as those in polytechnics, col- 
leges of education and lit further 
and adult education. Women's stu- 
dies have arrived,, with Cambridge, 
Essex, London and Kent leading 
tho field ; specialist conferences 
linking feminism with architecture, 
anthropology, education, psychology, 
employment und welfare rights 
have Been held over the past two 
years. 

The tone in which courses arc 
described varies from the straight- 
forwardly militant (or oppress! vist) 
to ‘"men's roles' will be regarded 
as na less problematical thau 
* women’s roles ’ ". In the appended 
bibliography Ruskln Jostles the 
-SCUM Manifesto and Masters and 
Johnson Avrora Leigh. The majority 
1 of courses - liova • a sociological 
base; for those linked with litera- 
ture the most frequently -recurring 
names ore Woolf, Pladi and 
Lessing. Tlie best practical solu- 
tions to some of the problems under 
discussion are offered by Ulster 
Polytechnic, with Us courses speci- 
ally arranged at times to suit women 
with young children at school, and 
the . City . Wt seminars .with 
attached playgroup. • 

“ Highly charged ■ emotional 
issues . as the introduction says, 
are at stake In women’s studies 
courses. One of ihe aims described 
hare is that of correcting tlic histori- 
. cal record, most scholarship being 
about what men have done and how 
they have done it ;■ others, beyond 
the ncadomic, Ore 10 unearth pre- 
judice, encourage Individual 
development, and dlsseniUtatb prac- 


C obstructive daftness prize of relish for thick slices of centre-cut 

the year has in go to Professor ham: Pasteur says ’’ parbleu ’’ from £ Y d yUUMY 
Richard M. Eakin, the author of time to time, Mendel is a cigar- *' 


Great .Scientists Speak Again smoking Friqr Tuck. 

(119pp. University of California 

Press. $6.95). Monumentally under- There are a few deliberate nnn- 


suting apocalypse, he explains that chronisms — Darwin speaks of the 
“in the late Sixties, students at possible significance of lunar geo- 
Berkeley made clear to the Faculty, logy and Mendel uses modern Ben- 


in various ways, that it was tune to 


notations — and some obtru- 


reconslder old patterns of instruc- sive specimens of what one might 
lion and to introduce new ones ceil synchronisms : Harvey 

Instead of calling in the State “straightway returned to England, 
Troopers, Professor Eakin called in just in rime to attend a new play by 
tiic dramatic muse ; greasepaint Jn- Shakespeare entitled Hamlet*. But 
stead of tear gas. in general Professor Eakin plays the 

One day, wit hour warning, the game fairly, accurately, and with 
lucky students of Zoology 10 round considerable wit. Historians of 
themselves facet! with a figure In science might well object to the 
fail Tudor fig and wig. "Gracious picture of Harvey already hi 
Ladies and worthy Gentlemen ", be 1602 sceptical of the notions 


IOWWU IN. ura UI1AAI. UBWH X jnuy JUU WO Viuivuv^ W» & uuuu 1 > 

to some pCTSociar history. 1 was Inconsistent! however, with .what 
born on All Fools' Day 1578. . . wo know of Harvey’s character. 
Pulses quickened, absenteeism (De Mom Cordis is, among things, 
evaporated, and — though Professor a highly artful dramatic perfonn- 
Eakin is too modest to say so— mice.) There is less justification 

S Hides doubtless soared. Heartened for Professor E akin’s silent doubling 
y his success, he has sinco added of Harvey's figure for the number 
to his repertoire Darwin, Pasteur, of heart beats in a half-hour, evdn 
Mendel, the experimental embryolo- if Harvey’s figure is patently — and 
gist Spemann, and the US army sur- inexplicably — much too low. Beau- 
geon William Beaumont, whose inont, folksy backwoodsman, is the 
classic studies of digestive fruitiest performance ; Darwin is 
physiology were greatly facilitated genuinely moving. For Mendel this 
by observations on a wounded dedicated and original pedagogue 
F/eiich-Canadran trapper with an shaves Ms bead every semester. One 
obliging permanent opening to the does not grudge his success : but 
stomach. This kook, lavishly , Ulus* consider, for just one shuddering 
trated by entertaining photographs, moment, his suggestion that other 
brings Professor Eakin's mimeses to university lecturers, far and wide, 
a larger audience. He admits to a might copy his example. 


Macduff 


deal information. - "Tho: relations 
between' men and women serve as 
a paradigm case"; they have, stood 
foe bettor things but in 1975, it 
seems, they stand for oppressor and 
oppressed. 


This toet sack , wavering slackness 
They drew out silent through the long 
Blood-edged incision, this black. 

Unbreathing thing they must first . 

Hoist from a beam by its heels and. swing 
To see whether it could yet exjjel 
Death through each slimy nostril. 

This despaired-of, half-born mishap ■ ; ' ' 

Shuddered into a live calf, knew 
At a glance mother , udder and what it must do 
Next and did it, mouthing for milk.: , . . 

The cow, too, her womb stilcheU'toak,i#shle, . 

Her hide laced up, leans down untaught 'TTSrMks 
To lick clean her untimely firstborn : '■ 

4 Pity it’s a male.’ She loom's there innocent 
That words have meanings, but long ago 
This blunt iQpsarlun instinct , poetry, 

FoUnd life's, sharpest, readiest 
Rhyme,' uiihesitalitig — It. was knife — ' 

By some farm-yard gate, perhaps, 

That led back front nature into history. 

Charles Tomlinson 


The Journal o/ Modern Liter mure 
(Temple University, Philadelphia. 

$2) has devoted n recent issue to 
that curious Manhattan phenomenon, 
the Gotham Book Murt and the 
rather random reminiscences of its 
founder. Frances Steloff, who at 
eighty-eight still watches over its 
proceedings. -From a poor child sell- 
ing flowers, she progressed like a 
Horatio Alger heroine, and Founded 
the Gotham Book Mart in 1920 with 
$100 in cash and a liberty bond. 
(Anyone else, she concludes, could 
do Die same “ with certain qualifica- 
tions and a little help from 
Karma".) - 

GBM is characterized us “ the only 
bltwufe id, Africa where you could ' 
buy . trcmsitjortPy .indeed, when ai* 
issue was late, as It usually was, s£ 
had .to fend off angry customers dfc •*-, 
perate for tholr regular f ix o f 
“ Work In Progress Fro 
it was more than an ordinary book- 
shop: open till midnight, a back 
garden with book stalls modelled on 
the quais. leotures under the stars, 
parties of all kinds for all kinds of* 
autliors (“ Yevtushenko came. And 
everybody else”), a wake for tho 
publication of Finnegans Wake, tea 
for tite Sitwells — Saroyan got ter- 
ribly cross when the Life photo- 
graphers shouldered hint aside be- 
cause he wasn't a poet. 

Publishers were nagged to pro- 
duce or keep hi print me works of • 
her friends: and if they did not, j 
she did. She supported innumcr- j 
abla little magazines, mostly ophe- f 
mernl (whatever happened to / 
Kenneth Giniger, who produced 
one number of The Lion und iht . 
Ihiicorn , qt the age of fourteen?). 


Gifts from Cambridge 


Tlio St Bride Printing Library is 
one of tho most enterprising parts 
of the City of Lot|don public library 
service, especially when It comes 
to exhibitions. Their new exhibition 

printed by the University Printer 
qt Cambridge, almost every year- 
from 1930 to 1 1973, -to give to his. 
friends;; It- was a nice, appropriate 
gesture , to as k Brook e Cry ten ley, who 
first as Assistant Printer and from 
1946 as Printer was responsible for 
{dost of- them, to ;open it with a 
brief descriptive talk. Stanley Mari- 
son befcnn the scries > his interest 
' in the ' history of . the , book trade 
suggested as a suitable subject the 
edraar of ‘.John Bell, newspaper 


work* Mr Crutch ley. was most struck 
by ks. integration, tho happy 
result of al lotting the ‘ printer to 
manage .everything from the choice 

conspicuous;! i’though' widely differ, 
ent ill appearance, all thirty-five 
books ' have a common , distinction. 


«iwg| hum lus . 

first : to;r appear wys The Tribute of 
a.'Londbit publisher to his printers, 
John . p .Dun con’s • sketches of hts 
acquaiiijiitnci? [n I7p9. ! J i. 
;;A;ltogetbor, .tiie^o were. till (ty-five, ■ 
all of them conspicuous .'to' tlie /ny ' 
eye .vEojv; a variety ,of text. &m 


the Inspiration; of. Walter Lewis and 
his successor Brooke Crutchley. 

.. Tt is 'extraordinarily difficult to 
dick out oiie rather; titan Another 6f 
these very dlssUniMar yeti; uniformly 
elegant little books, . By .common 
consent, the history of the Bridges 
an. the. Backs (1961), written by Peter 
Eden and enahuntingly Illustrated 
by, David Geptleman. with Reptott- 
hkp multiple overlays indicate the 


as it aught to be reformed (19 


hdes of Dow etch plates. Alan 
Ferns Luc ten Pissarro of 1957 
(perhaps the most beautiful of thc-nt 
fl I^ ff nd th e , later and sadly Inin- 

and the , little monograph of Rey- 
nolds Stone's Superb wodd-engrav- 
mgs. Is an equal tribute to a sadly 
declining art. . . 

Stanley Morison’s sense of history- 
led him to employ the trade wood- 

• engravers who produced the delight- 
ful Illustrations for The An df Cart*- 
"*8, ( 193 D and Richard Austin 
(1936). It also led to- London to 

train, J 845-1938 
: (1938), j a neat exercise in pastiche, 
made doubly haunting by the dlsr 
■ appearance of steam. But perhaps 
the most perfectly “ Cambridge" of 
the books are those that deal with 
the Press Itself: George Sctif field’s 
A stickful of. nonpareil (1956), 
reminiscences of the hard life, not 

• without Its regards, of the am- 


gency Fund, This hod an innuspicr 
ous start,.- for' at the inaugural 
meeting both the well-heeled and 
rite needy were invited, nod the 
funds raised had to be distributed 
on the spot. Later there was the 
Joyce Society, Marthn Graham 
helped with tho packing; France! 
was mistaken for Gertrude Stein 
(on the photographic evidence this 
seems incredible) ; there was Sant- 
Putnam, Mnriauiio Mnoro, and 
Christopher Morloy, who grew « 
beard m -momury of n mnn wli# • 
grew, a beard, Uj mommy of Ifeniuui 

Not everyone fell for the chuqtic 
charm. A trainee booksollcr wrote: 

. * remember the three weeks spent 
in your atmosphere with such com- 
piete'norror ib.u I could not come 
to the Gotham Bonk Mart - to. tell 
you I am .not going to work for 
you any longer." Staff troubles were 
a recurrent- problem:' ,p nnr — 1&. 
Williams was sacked for • unpuncturaf 1 *^ 
lity. But mostly they lovtd her, aiuT ^ 
she loved end' admired them with e i’l 
fine lack of discrimination; Which ^ 
did not interfere with bus iness . 

When Henry Miller 
ing the twenty remaHffng copies of .- 
Tropic of Canaft^ewd fifteen of- - : 
Black Spring for $350, she knocked ■, 
him down To S200, a healthy price , 
for one of them today. (They had 
■ML , Jr ill rough Mexico.) - 

- personal not ' 

literary. She couldn't understand 
cummfpgs, disliked • Surrealism ■ 
(loved Duchamp though) and in % ' 
telling phrase remarks of Dylan " 
Thomas.: “I hadn't read much *"• 
his work but 1 was familiar with a>' 
of It." The high point of the shop 1 * . 
history was the publication of We 
ftloderns, a catalogue In which 
eminent progressives Introduceo 

. each other it is now, naturally, .* -' 
rare Item. - 

She had an admirable way ! . 
late: payers : they rcccivud a delicate = 
remiinder In the form of an Om«f \ 
Khayyam parody : . .' 1 ^ 

Then, my beloved, write the cheqw* ,/j^ 
that clears 4«9- 
-That old outstanding purchase ot . 

• ' last year's— 

Before, my stock arid fixtures */! 0 ;. 

: »uod «.iy 


e ! : - i'l ••• «■ ' ; '■ 


, ' ' , S' MIMU hs? 

>axpen ipup t; ^0 T poSslbi- 

i ' ' : ^ ; :• 

.s.f' ■ - v ( .. 


'• I 

the^Press iis gi^eat nahie for typo- 
graph ic>dIstii(ctron. ■ 


i " '. .y'.. .{ 

-I'-.'vr--' ; *nv.'. 
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ALICE S. MISKJMIN : 

The Renaissance Chancer 
315pp. Yule University Press. £7.50. 


Before literary historians lenrnt 
to be troubled by scepticisms such 
us Michel Foucault's, they could 
connect authors, oeuvres, works and 
texts in stable relations of nnr re- 
live continuity. Each element might 
present problems ; but these would 
bo susceptible to familiar methods 
of solution. By contrast, the whole 
uctivity is now problematic. Critics 
who are not entirely innocent of 
theoretical ideas tend to flinch from 
the thorny question of how litera- 
ture changes; so that part of tlic 
interest of The Renaissance Chaucer 
is to watch a highly intelligent critic 
in the act of testing what continui. 
ties may rcnialn, what possibilities 
for literary history. 

Alice S. Misklmin is keenly aware 
of the theoretical difficulties, which 
indeed largely' form her subject : 
“ The metamorphosis of one poet a 
book, front manuscript to print, pro- 
vides a paradigm or literary evolu- 
r tion." Chaucer is an admirable poet. 
1 - 

existence. Moreover, he was already 
a classic to ’Renaissance readers ; so 
"that questions of periodization arise. 
Without being very impressive in 
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Radix Malorum est Cupiditas — discord among the revellers in the Pardoner's Tale; 
depicted- on a fifteenth-century wooden chest in the London Museum : from The 
Canterbury Tales, edited by Robert A. Pratt (587pp. Boston : Houghton Mifflin. £7.50). 




The mutations of a master 


By Alastair Fowler 


as pji'tuliftrU. Thu lllt-un-ticjl ipicv 
i inns innccriu discontiuuiiius in the 
1‘xistence of a classic, or ruin r ions 
I if I iv ci. -li works with a common 
“matter" but without genetic cun- 
nex li in. Unfortunately this discus- 
siuii fades into ordinary compara- 
tive-descriptive survey: Drydeii is 
antipodal to Ilunrysnn, Shal.e- 
>neare the predictable inheritor cif 
trie well of irony. Even so, there 
are successes, such ns the fine dis- 
cussion of framing allusions in The 
Siege of Thebes, or the plausible 
disguise of Ptmaarus os Genius. 

The {{tmaiMiifice Chaucer is likely 
to be undervalued in this country 
because of Us theoretical cast. Cer- 
tainly it is a heavily methodological 
study, in which abstractions some- 
times begin to escape from any 
breathable atmosphere of discourse ; 
although a view can at any moment 
repay the effort of respiration hand- 
somely. But its intelligence: may 
also miss recognition because ot 
sloppiness, when the undoubted 
scholarship goes, intermittently, 
into abeyance, Credulous depen- 
dence on OED for first occurrences 
of words and meanings comes oddly 
ht a work so committed to scepti- 
cism.- The (over-extensive)' quota- 
tions are aulte often inaccurate, 
the translations seldom more than 
adequate, tho footnotes not impec- 
cably shod, the frequent visual art 
analogies Invariably worthless, and 
the stylo oftch unequal to. difficult 


treating these, Dr Misklmin at least menr, for example, is to us instantly sumably to those who arc serious erls insidentes (to adapt Bernard of topics. (Astonishing, that one who 
touches on the idea of the medieval distinguishable from Troilus by its in the twentieth century. Chartres's Imitation of Luc nil). has leartit so' much should not have 


aa it arose during the Rem^sancfc combative uniyalence. Although A continuity is found in sustained Probably one of the greatest dif- 
l-.Uot and the Aruc t ur al * . she may overestimate rite value of meditation on secular flctlve pro- ferencos between medieval litora- 
undmtandably vtished to BTOid Chaucers irony, Dr Miskimin shows C e&scs: meditation influenced by ture and that of the Renaissance — 
infinite regress of Sensitivity in separating Its abides, biblical vision literature, yet never certainly one of the hardest to Ima- 
tory bdc L C0 . u£fn - Riders will find it hartjer to accept unaware of the gulf between old glne — is in this active relation to 

chronous limbo of the . olde bokes : , her view that the Elizabethans books mid the Sacred Book. This authorities. Writers of both periods 
but Dr hUskmun piefers to face the thought Chaucer natvo: that they ti-adltion could be seen as com pie- Imitated old books ; but in different 

..kuw missed Ills ironic detachment. The mfi ntary to the Platonic defence of ways. “Wliat does it mean to 


Tin.* j b rritlelimi ,,ls lv ? alc <Je‘®«imem. ine mema ry to the Platonic defence of ways. «W 

1400 and 1600- Synchronic criticism term kony, however, it should be poe try traced by C. S. Lewis and demur myn 
makes a single Chaucer, .the real explained is given a special appllca- other ^ from the Pinto of Ion aud scyth. and 
Hl ' th0 lL k , h d ,,;l 0 Si ‘ton. Subtle arguments on chapter Phaedrus throuri, Dio Chryeostom, die tflsappe 

mo nstrousfy . hut ,eB ft. ptac ? Ch . flucei ’ 9 . wor ^, 1 " „ a Phllostratus ancf Plotinus, to Scali- Those good 

shape. Not Ctaticer 9 inHuwnce nut tradition of serious " irony - atem- ger Sidney's golden world and kimin to so. 
rather the duiine "dng from the medieval Plato and Shakespeare's comedy. But Dr Mis- ing pages, o 

he and his wrk* j}^ b ® including Boethius, Beniardus klmln ^ ould not allow this: for her slona to oh 

the first two ^ iheir miD Sylvestris and A anus de Insulis. the E i izab ethan defence of tit akyng Identified b; 

lie existence, are the subject ot j -j- 0 subscribe to tills poetic was to / E K , Chaucerian word) was of a writter 
Renaissance Chaucer. doubt the validity of art and die >■ wholly different ” from Chaucer's sion is that 

The Insecurity of the unitary veracity of dreams, but to suppress and Amn's scepticism. came radur 


demur myn auctor seyth, the boke 
scyth. and what are the effects of 
tlie disappearance of such cues ? ” 


troubled to lcnrn to writo well.) 

Nevertheless, Dr Misklmin has 
made n serious and ambitious 
attempt to reformulate fundamental 
problems. 1 hesitate to soy over-, 
ambitious: so fine a critic could 
hardly be that. But I could wish 
her to have submitted a little moro 
to what Conrad’s Stein calls Lhe de- 
structive element — here the par- 
ticularities of criticism, especially 
of Shakespeare and Spenser. This 


Renaissance Chaucer. doubt the validity of art and rite 

The Insecurity of the unitary veracity of dreams, but to suppress 


Chaucer shows in the canon. Tudor r 

prints of his works iPynson. 15Z6: ca i withdrawals, so os to preserve 
Thynne, 1532, revised 1542 and an enduring fiction. 

1550 j &towe, 1561 * . Speght, 1598, Xhls brilliant if elusive chapter m0ra to do with his being a great 
revised 1602f still should persuade any patient reader a” fresh 

added more ihau 20,u0U lines (or n b tlllt t | ie profundity of Chaucer’s 8' eftC inteiest. They gUc a fresh 
40 per cent) of largely spurious „ minBl atR { C menM. Aiid it Is not s « nse . ot tbe . consistency 

attribution. Most spectacularly, a i togethei . lllire aaoiiable to think (noceMity, even) of Chaucer’s Irony 
■■ Tliynne mode Henryson’s Testa- the Ironic (that is, ambivalent) tra- and of ills narrator roles. Being 


doubt under paradoxical aud ironi 
cal withdrawals, so os to preserve 
an enduring fiction. 


rliaedrus, tlirougli Dio Ctirysostoin. uie disappearance ot sucti cues*" ucoiaruivs ui uukiwii, j-hj 
a Phllostratus and Plotinus, to Scali- Those good questtons lead Dr Mis- of Shakespeare and Spenser. This 
!,n ! ger, Sidney's golden world and kimin to some of her most Interest- may nave a bearing on Dr MUki- 
l nd Shakespeare's comedy. But Dr Mis- ing pages, on disavowals of art, oll\i- p«n s occasional tendency to lapse 
i“ s klmln would not allow this: for her slona to olde bokes and the topos I'lio Brand histoncism. Sometimes 
1,s ' the Elizabethan defence of m akyng Identified by Spitzer as the “fiction she will level historical period^, so 
- to (E. K.’s Chaucerian word) was of a written source ". One conclu- that every age Is transitional (in 
“wholly different" froiii Chaucer's eion is that authority formulas be- P r “ „ q r U n °,S 
es . s and Amn's scepticism. came redundant when recourse to ? ur °w. n interpretation of Chauosr 

mi- - , . inexnuanable precedents In defence *** biased, yet also as unimprov- 

rve , Despite a philistine reservanon S oo etr^ became less neces- »«•* a® tkat of the first Elizabethan 

that Chaucer's importance may have thus both a?ch- ago. I cannot believe Uiat our 

more to do with his being a great s ? 1 * ^ensei was thus, both arcti- — 


Desoite a philistine reservation 

savy. Spenser was thus both 


a great Ricardian poet must have 
meant achieving (his sort of detach- 
ment, . i- 


are. not vain 1 


prophylactic quotation marks), while 
our own interpretation of Chauosr 
is as biased, yet also as unimprov- 
able, as that of the first Elizabethan 
age. I cannot believe that our 
gradual formation of . the recon- 
structed Chaucer 1 b an affair of 
undirected process* of helpless 
spasm from one historical, bias to 
another. Critical opinion also shifts, 
If slowly. In rosponso to evaluations 
and explanations (which, in Chau- 


bent or Cresset, l a sixth part of diTlon more sei-ious tha out- a great Ricardian poet must have f ■: p and explanations (wldch,in Chau- 

^haucens CTroilus. and so altered • ..[gj,, defence of nootrv by sudh as meant achieving tills sort ot detach- .. The diief .remaliriug variable of rer’s case' are by' nm menus so com* 

Ch work* significantly. Besides fnr sSer aud Sfd meat, , . . llteraro hlstory V- settlng j aside pjme as Dr Misklmin imagines). To 

-Establishing an inflated canon, the n0 y ( Dr Miskimin tfiea not exactly, ; Some of Dr Miskimin's most not- nJetarion aLiit* which D* Mfsk?nfin /°c la fen^ ( v 

fe"5!!5J ,, Ly , teS! LdSS sr*" J? «*«!» "L“" .moriJifiBiv mtie the fSSfiifiSni 'ff? 


r . - and explanations (wlilch,in Cliau- 

Tne drier remaining vartablo of cer’s case' MB' byna^esut so com- 
literary Matory setting aside pjote as Dr Mlsidmin imagines). To 


............ . . menu Him 1UOJ I«U«U nnu ue- 

Aerpatuated texts badly dniioiteu Chaucer, hut that they were Insuf- plores particular images, motifs* 

imrough' transmission. As Dr mis- fi c i ent jy amblvdletit. Even so. It words, or formulas, on which tho 

llinun notes, although Lnaucers w duld seem perverse- in jud^e hycu- meditation of poetic dreams fust- 

diore elovated passages reraainea sar » s ^ | ess fl ( un inquiry into ened. Naturally* these become 

datively stable, tho cpnvOTsaiionai trovt j tc because it was “without heavily overjetermined. As mys- 
ffloment Boon became iniustjnct. un- ambivalence "—even if that were terioiisly ambivalent as any was trio 
familiarity with four l c the case. But was Sponsor not pro- figure of Genius, “the prolific 


hns surprisingly little to soy— is the contributes: it Is a work of some 
work itself. Here Troilus serves achievement and high promise. 


datively stable, tho conversational 
cment soon became indistinct. Un- 

miliar l ty with me case, nut : was sponsor not : pro- rtguro of ueuius. " tlie prolific 

mm, conspired with i cpiitusiou or, .f 0un djy ambivnleiu when be Intro- maker of Images who Is the goddess 
irlbal spellings, Pf* ® ducod “old woes” into Ills festal Nature’s scribe, lover, nnd priest 
na * c ’ 1 tflchiiloua Prothalamion ? Or when, in the \Voa that Inspiring tempter irra- 

' n * , * ch 8S^ n w- t Sy.Jlrv person of Colin, he /broke his tional or suprarational, aalmon ot; 
feuld be achieved w v bag-pipe quite ” at the loss of poetic demon, Fnlse Genius or good Afidls- 

trlcai >rchalBin. . ■ Jh' 'otign » vision? Besides, is madioval oJle- tea ? Another profoundly indica- 


..... _ — tunui u a -UIW) iwwl-l, miu Jj. iudl ■■ 

Or when, In the vVos that Inspiring tempter irra- 
he “broke his tional or suprarational, aalmon ot; 



L-ies of vldfl.ua. circles " tlie 
burious JjAStBfv to become part or 
ha fj RMrt ttfttn or the genuine": the 
lilffBF what was Chaucerian ln- 
fliausly broadened. 
r^Ail these interlinked changes Dr 
Uskimia relates in one vivid and 
iccJnct, though openly derivative, 
nap ter, whose occupation .it would 
e churlish .to notice. So com- 
cessed, •it. Inevitably lacks the 
etall that might, have demonstrated 


- -w . . j loss of poetic demoii,FnlseGeniu8orgoodAadls- 

rirrle* vision 7 ■ Besides, la madioval alia- tea? Another profoundly Indica- 

rS^wl^nart nf gory really more subtle than Ren- tive symbol is the gown Df Naturo. 

?S7ha b SIfn.W t th e alssance allegory? Surely not: this whose integral or damaged flctionai 

Bt °U 5 ' cttla,; t g “ stn,us^ waa^ synibolized by In ,» 


)st how 'dppffeclatloa, i 

.8*- cof at aU Mila. J^S&gSSTiSHuSFS’ afSmSi . anash television aeput, mapne-nournimaDownisjit 

fcn.«’» Con ™ manuscript, culprL g«tfpad ChaucaVs (Bdivlduai. tbbV«“fe ‘ ¥ v ■.awi wprks r and how the pnbhas influenced the othef. 

' !• appear at thesuggestion of Wcooke. 

fS/‘ent7aprcna y U rTeddliae tike plS'SSU wu fBUou. /oS' l" c .diS, "and producerofTha.nesTelevisioiVsseriesofGredne’sstoiif 


jffeclatloa, of. Chaucer 
ndivio da l leases. Be- 
tout earlier mtsattribu- 


Even at if? best, medleyal ollegory [0rn 0l - toPn condition. When we 
may seem ironically ambivalent, j iave reviewed the different mlstres- 
sometiraes, only because it is not ses 0 f kuowledge (Frudentius’s Wls- 
easily understood- Among Dr Mis- ciom, Boethiuses and Macioblus's 
klimn's unresolved confusions of philosophy, Fulgentius'a Calliope, 
irony and allegory, valuable ex- Alan’s Nature) and' have spoil how. 
ploratlons Into the reconstruction variously the tearing could be! Althpr 
of old literature go on. But one tlie (quit or tlie complaint of' poets, 
suspects, too, tba effects of eager- we we ]j f eQ i > w heu we turn 
ness to resist a Robert son lait Chau- t0 t b e Mutability Cantos ’ and tha 


The Real GraliamGrbene 

Graham Greene is notoriously camera-sKV- 
Through four decades as a leading novelist, he has never 
appeared oh' 'television or film in this country. - 

> Next Wednesday 6n 1TV, he finally makes hi?, ,, . 

’ British television debut, in.a phe-hour film aboiit his life : 


greedy entrepreneur peddling fake conception of the poet, even of poets 
Chaucerlana— Mnay be roo un differ- in -general, was different. Much of 
ontiated. It may also be unjust, iri T) r Miskimin’s argument concerns 


j./. , ur MiSKimin r a argument 

view of tbe difficulties encumber- Chaucer’s theory of poet 
wrly ed tors and the real s h e surprisingly succeeds 


poetry, which 

Beds iti dfstfir 


subtlest point discloses ’ hn un- 
loolfed-Idr beauty In Spenser ; that 

hi. I* HMllk.l 


quality (not allowed by Dr Mi ski- ] tn g scattered gnd. fugitlya his -describtion of Naturi la undb- 

mln) of some of. the eppnymous suggestions. The construction r ls trusively but. emytloU?Ui concealed 
works. And I seem to remember „ 0 e r ^J offort* since Chaucer ..was th? ,an ocridtatio of- Chau ce r's, 

that it was no great matter to us- first English poet we. know to have ^ VvflD durst not ... tell her ves^ 
neoteric i ip 1955 to accept Into our questioned the status of poetry and mpnts and may * and then sigiOd 
own canop The equatorie of the . exnlon^ the truth of hh own flo with a casual tag C as I have teid 

Ml/tiiafia PetaMiohmanf ftp. ftflHwrrt/.'.-V." ■. . • -w • n ini.Li THa HflAh Htld dlHdfinuV 


uwr« LUiKUfr inv. crcjuaiK/f IC7 ut eXmDfed thfl tTUtH'Of nlS' OWIl » vw-m /• 

planetis. EswbUshment of oeuvre ^ridnj. on ? Dr Miskimlu’s view, The Renaissance poet had ettideiifly 

calls, perllips; for progressive i ex- ChaUcai J » o'rlrinaliiy ls less a matter ' gh'djed;.. with taie how, Chaucer 

perimental sifting, 

A more difficult question, with rhetoric of ambiguity ", the myth- iii'» : ' P W 

more interest for Dr Misklmin, is making seriousness that In tnth. . uesertoea it wen - • 


calls, perhaps; for progressive (ex- 
perimental sifting, 

A more difficult question, with 
more interest for Dr Miskimin, is 
how conceptions of Chaucer's .style. 
, and consequently of individual 

S ^rks, even of tne poet Chaucer, 
tered. She focuses on one change : 

. the loss, between Chaucer’s time 
i and the Renaissance, of a clear 
appreciation, of his irony. In her 


drawing from particular fictions Behind '.such- naming of aurhpri 


of fiction’s high yet dubious role, tion, “ which 

The heart, of The Renaissance image of the ; poet aod . the. fading 

Chaucer Is in its history pf this do* and FemaWtfg -? P M 0 .!? 




cf#fMb -‘ indfery * •'> ' He Agt:e6d to appear at the suggestion of Cooke, 

dispKys "and producer ofThames Television’s series of Grecne’s storiea, 

fn Shades o/ Greene, 

nsiderad, her * 

eL e ^.i£! The author talks of his early life - flirtations with suicide 

and Russian roulette iiihis childhood; theTlmes subeditor 
.who undercook an Absurd and reckless trek’ through the ■ 
; Liberjlan jungle; apd. th^ time he worked with Kim Philby 
• ■ (for whom he retains a deep respect) during the wat- 

‘ J* 4 . . . . « I 1 • lift > 


his Catholic roots , hi s . obsession with dreams - and relates 
| these: t 6 his written Works using Inserts from the films 
of the novels, and, from Shades of Greene, which starts its 
• ■■■•: - i ! second series next Tuesday at 9.00 pm. 

, ; 

.. ; 'j. A Conversation with 0 raham Qteene , ? V • 

; i fcWe 3 U ead ay at 10.30 pm on ITV 

" ■ -v : THAMES - 
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To the Editor 


F. R. Leavis 

Sir, — I am glad that at any rate 
tlic spuriouiiicss ©f liie accretions 
tn i lit! Legend is tacitly acknnw- 


which, unlike the trivial maunder- The Feminist Eleven credit mi; 
imjs of tlic Faculty of English, is with coiiin bitting to what they 
i lie irue heir of all that wav good describe as the " New Social His- 
and serious III the Cambridge of lory". I do not think there is any* 
the past. Now, legends, more of ion thing particularly “ new” about rha 


describe as the “ New Social His- 


‘/V r | LeB r n u , 1 ?' «ha«i nor, incapsulace part of the locinl history I write, but I svould 

ledv.ed hy i*. R. Leavis jDecemher truth, and any account of this mat- hu very pleased if it were thought 

iA *Vn KS 1 ^ < L , ifiS 1 ° l if ( ur ™8' M . !?3 v ® to explore the pro* to reflect some of the more tradi- 

2G) in thoir replies, if not very war Cambridge ethos and the way ,; Alia i nn ,,. na tii» hi^mrinnV 


it will lie less rational if, us I also As I jay Ae greiiwet pewiblj 
argued in my rev low, Ids Free Will emphasis in my book on the dangers 
Defence t,. the Problem of Evil is a of pedigree in the case of Cuyp, it 
failure; but the Ontological Argu- seems curioiu itt » W ’»■ | that 
ment, for all the trouble he has Mr Brown should at fast attack 
taken over it, is no use either way. me for not giving enough data on 
J. iL MACKIE. pedigree and then go on to deplore 
University College. Oxford. my oyer-preoccupation with past 

valuations. I really think he should 
make up his own mind on the sub- 

KTinf Hamciin ject - Which does he bel,cve ls ? ie 

IV II 11 L XlillllSUll mAst important; our present-day 

T ,, opinions, even If the picture has 

Sir,— I am suie “ only recently become known as in 

earn from Oliver Stollybresss let- ^ CBSC 0 f the Suboff “ Cuyp or 


ait uivu a mm. iii«i tki j 

warmly acknowledged ; and that [lie 
facts about these lectureships are 
not hi dispute. Yet how curious that 


war Cambridge ethos and the way 
class attitudes affected approaches 
to the study of literature. But some 
legends on inspection seem to be 


when faced with ‘facts which are somewhat too sedulously spun and 
Inconvenient: Dr Leavis puts the to rely too much on crude .socio- 
word in inverted commas, as if by logical tendencies which, when the 


tional among the historian’s 
virtues. 

BRIAN HARRISON. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
0X1 4JF. 


lore tradi- ter (December 19) which, neverthe- 
historian’s 1css j is tendentious ; let me try not 
to rail into the same trap. 

[RfSON. 1- I said Hamsun remained Identi- 


the accumulated experience of the 
past two centuries ? 

Mr Brown rightly draws 


giving it wings the facts in question 
pould fly away. 

The word which a historian uses, 
however, is not facta but evidence, 


evidence is examined, do not stand 
up. 

Dr Leavis sneers ut me for pre- 
tending to he ‘‘fair*’. I.cl him 


and he interprets that evidence in rise up early and lie down late, In- 
all tha complexity whicli generations: will never luivu the faintest noiimi 

e «_■ . . L... . 2. .. — : e . i i ■» is 


Mstislav 

Bogdanovich 


Sir, — Edward Mend el son’s lung. 

of historiographers from, sny. Nie- of ihe mi-iiiiiug »f ilmt word. WlI j, ■'waited checklist tile witlings ut' 
buhr hnvc analysed. No historian is more th:m a few ilisilugiiished Mstislav Bogdaimi'ich (l anituetuar.v, 
neiiiu to accept Dr Lea vis’s account scholars have been able to assert Dcrcmocr IV) , , is inyntualilc 
of his treatment at Cambridge with- what they believe to be true only |,|l J 1,01 impeccable. We did not, 
out doing n lot more work than Mr by harshly condemning those whom unfortunately, publish Not M 
Dayman can have had limo to do. they sco as rivals to their pre- * ure; „ current problems in aerola 
Ifc will have to ask what weight the eminence.- (Tlie trouble is that Io 8y. m Language and Style. Tha 


Dayman can have hnd nmo to. do. 

Do wiki linvc to ask what weight the - ..... ^ - . . 

FiicuUv and Its appointments com- appointments committees usually seminal piece first appeared In 

mlt loo icavo in those days to the fnl- yearn for dispassionate scholars English in Bogdanovichs own col- 

lowina nuostlniM. What should iliu uitd aro unduly allergic to the leethw. of essays devoted to tho 

relationship have been between Uni- original but blinkered mind.) I semiotics of oracy, The Cunning 

* i. i . .. .. .iii.l nnllfld A I’PCnnrt- rill Timi. 1 , u£ n Fmr/.»I.| A n .V. f.iti Ottlft (The Ha 0 [IP 19721 . 


r ill Sfl - ,a S attention to the scmmal importance 

fl A b w liuH Sf? of J“ n Both but, if we are to be 

e n°, 8 . « precise about details, we must osk 

[‘“I 1 rJmi» £f n ,!u* i.' t l 0 » s , thl9 mean oi\. what grounds he states so defi- 
1 djsmiss^ the book ? nite l y that thls pa j nter « after a 

lh». ll,“e^mo t h/v. heeil a steady 'ffUfcSTS ™ S !» 

decline. (“ Blessing of the Soil ” was [JH c 5uJ l " .Sit’ “I wf ° „ J? 

si 

NoLmvI*^ really back in Utrecht by 

its being Hunger came from a news- J641 “ ,,d 1 C,, -VP. as he says, was not 
paper urticJo in tire i 930 s. converted to nil Iraliniit/ing style 

4. My impression of Hamsun’s T“'' -! he ; J “ lc “ 4 0* • 

decline was tormed before he went m fke tuiy kind of art-hletorl- 


eminence.- 


verslty lectureships utul college 
needs ? How far was the number 
iif iiiului'grntluatos admitted by iruli- 


rcspcct Dr Leavis as a fiercely dedi- 
cated critic whose contributions tn 
technical literary criticism, and 


vidmil colleges reading for the new especially the seriousness which lie 
English Tripos a factor to take into brought to (lie subject, are out- 
account? Wfint were the topics' standing. For this I genuinely ad- 
whicli had to ba covered in the new. nmo him— and said so publicly in 
Tripos and who was competent to 1952 a few years after returning 

1 1 1 1 . ,i n j »l. A t Itt. tn f 1 n mKri rl nn aftAr tha urov 


J h them ? Did the explicit Iti- to Cambridge after the war. stituti 

tontlon to include "thought” as well But if “fairness” is to mean pellin 
as “ literature ” in the Tripos affect swallowing without examination Dr proso 
die decision to appoint this don Leavis’s conception of culture— an narre 


unfortunately, publish “Not . so d^a-W 4oVmed before he went does ic make any kind of art-hletorl- 

surety current (problems in seralo- o^bfefoSx- knew • S ^ 8?uae for Mr Brown to claim that 

logy in Language and Style. That Remote recollection elicits The Last Cujrp’s Oonyersion coincided su 
seminal piece first appeared in c/iopter (not, I ^believe, available in closely with ijan Bdtlh’e rdtum from 

Jsfif S £ EnK Mthe nStt VES e* ft Qt there can be little doubt 

lection of essays devoted to tho amp i e j mav add that 0n 0wr . that it was the Utrecht artist’s 

TSnufirL HaSup ^$ 7 \ SmnMK * r ° wn paths dld not overwhelm me “W* 1 * «*“*» provided Cuyp’s fn- 
Linguist (The Hague, 1972). either snlration ” ? Students of Dutch art 

The confusion may have arisen 5 r doCg „ ot ma j. e senso ti iat a history would bo fascinated to know 
because, the issue of Language and Najd sympathiser should apply ^ere Mr Brown has found paiiu- 

Style cited does In fact contain “insolent humour ” to his meeting * HBS Both “of his native woods 

Bogdanovich’s definitive account of Hitler neeung . peopled with Arcadian shep- 

the nature of motrlcal prunes : ’ HANS KFTTFR herds ann Roman gods”, or is lie 

3 London NW3. Xtl. .me 


because die issue of Language and 
Style cited does In fact contain 
Bogdanovich's definitive account of 
the nature of metrical “primes”: 
“ L’aprds-midi d’un phoneme ”, And 
it is this work, of course, OhaL con- 
stitutes the basis of his recent com- 


pelling analysis of the tripartite 
prosodic structures of sexenie and 


the decision to appoint tms non 
rather than that? How far was an 
attempt made to keep a balance 
between subjects and periods t in 
what subjects owing to death, or re- 
tirement did the Faculty appear to 


Leavls’s conception of culture— an narreme in Shakespeare’s problem 
impossible! feat for a historian — or comedies. We hope to publish this 
the legend in its entirety, then one under the title of “Troilism and 


must begin to re-examlno language. 
The revolution in literary criticism, 
which had nn immense influence 


he weak ? How fur was * practical throughout the English-speaking 
criticism ” as defined hy I. A. Rich- world, was as much an itchiovcmeiit 


Cressida ” in the Fall. 

TERENCE HAiWKES. 
European Editor 
Language and Style 
Department of English, Univor- 


Suggestions, as far as I know first 
put forward in niy book, are freely 
^-'WYP used b y Mr Brown as though they 

, were facts for instance, when lie 
Sir,— I had taken it for grained says the Bute Cuyp entered this 
that iny book on Cuyp would be country in 17G0 (not in about 17Gf) 
judged by the “ strictest art-his- as stated in the book) or that Cuyn 
torlcal standards I am only sorry was first employed by his father to 

Chnsrnnher Tlrnwn (Nnvpmhpi- n, I...J J i i._ . - ,.« 


Christopher Brown (November 28) 
has not been more conscientious 


paint landscape backgrounds in hi* 
portraits (only a .speculation at this 


arils regarded at that time ' as con- of prewar Cnmbr. 
u-ni? What did other dons think nitles as Canibri 
was tho purpose of studying English philosophy. The p 


of prewar Cambridge in the hums- slty College, Cardiff. 
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Coming to terms with Hegel 


By Walter Kaufmann 


We are witnessing an unprece- 
dented explosion of scholarly inter- 
est in Hegel. Well over a thousand 
books and articles on Hegel have 
lice n published In the 1970s. So 
far, none seems to be more expen- 
sive than Charles Taylor’s Hegel, 



and few arc equally ambitious. 
There is no subtitle nor any indica- 
tion at the outset— or anywhere, for 
that matter— of what Professor Tay- 
lor honed to do. We are invited to 
rend the book to find out. 

Taylor, who is professor of philo- 
sophy and political science at McGill 
University in Cantu] a, does not see 
his own book in the context of the 
current wave of Hegel studies. Al- 
though the final chapter is entitled 
“ Hegel Today ” he does not even 
seem to be aware of the recent ex- 
plosion, and his brief account of the 
reception of Hegel is rather odd. 
Be speaks' of HegeJV “comeback” . 
in Germany at the end of the nine- 
teenth century and suggests that 
m “ at. tho’ qaine time” when Dilthcy 
u ltd Lasso n renewed interest in 
^«2^i/egel in Germany (which they actu- 
?? ally did after 1905) Hegelianism 

| also “ became import ant in England 

f> , ami America And he adds : 

“ Tliii renewed interest continues 
unubated to this day. Interrupted 
‘ on the Anglo-Saxon scene by the 

, r- reaction against tha British Hegel- 
ians, it is nevertheless returning.” 

The way things actually hap- 
pened was a little different and 
more interesting. When Hegel was 
a dominant figure in Anglo-Ameri- 
can philosophy in the later nine- 
■ tcentli century he was in eclipse 
in his native Germany ; and when 
lie was rediscovered in Germany 
ij after about sixty years, he went 
ft iptn eclipse in the English-speaking 
J world. After G. E. Moore pub- 
tj Hshed his “Refutation of Idealism” 
j uqd his Principia Ethica, both in 
V 1903, Hegelianism ceased to be b 
* vital force in Anglo-American 
thought, 8iid Hegel scholarship was 
scarcely dreamt of. McTaggart 
still published two volumes in which 
**-.. he expounded his version of 
Hegelianism (1910 and 1918). and 
In 1924 Stace’s The Philosophy of 
Ilegel appeared ; but Staco was in 
CcyJon and never played any role 
in the British academic World. 
Mure, who taught at Oxford, pub- 
lished two books on Hegel In 1940 
and 1950, and a third in 1965, but 
Ills lot was very lonely. 

In North America nobody seems 
to have written a full-length study 
of Hegel before 1965. The two most 
noteworthy contributions during the 
. first half of the twuntieth century 
were probably the chapters on 
Hegel in Joslah Royce’s post- 
humously published Lectures on 
Modern Idealism (1919) and . in 
Herbert Marcuse's Reuson. and 
Revolution (1941). 

Hegel’s “ comeback in Germany 
after 1905 and^hi* 'the English- 
speaking j4a^tr"nfter 1950 needs 
to B(!*'affnUguislied sharply from 
the initial interest in his thought. 
In the twentieth century “ Hegelian- 
is ni ” has never been a dominant 
WgBlo rce in Germany, Great Britain, 
^T^or North America, not even if we 
1 make allowance for the striking 
,t> difterences bitweed “ Hegelianism ” 
and Hegel’s own .' philosophy. 
Diiihey, writing about the young 
Hegel and seeing to it that ■Heneis 
_ theologlsche Jugendschriften Were" 
published in 1907, and Lusson, who 
prepared careful edltjod* of^egtflqt 
| other writings at popular prices, 

contributing excellent introductions, 
made important scholarly contribu- 
tions ; but their Hegel never had 
any major influences on twentieth- 
century philosophy. 

In the English-speaking world 
Hegel’s reputation reached its low 
point viritii tile publication of Karl 
Popper’s The Open Society and Its 
Enemies in 1945; and in 1950 a 
. i- revised edition appeared. This 
prompted my attack on " The Ilegel 
Myth and Its Method”; for “Pop- 
. . per’s Hegel chapter . . . contains 
. , more misconceptions about Hegel 
, * than have previously been gathered 
in so small a space ”. The point 
■j. was to show how different Hegel 
■’ fl0ra the m y l,, s about him; 

mT? that was also true of my article 

, the^mmg Hegel three years 

■ J- . N. Findlay’s Hegel (1958) 
.. remains a milestone in the recep- 
tion of Hegel in the English-speak- 
=•"'.•*;■ lng.worid| He aimed to influence 
■- u®, Ct ?M rs n nf conterqporiry 

r ■ philosophy by calling. ’attention to 


what lie fulled “Some Main of 
Hcgeliiinisin ”, but in Uidi uinbi- 
tion he iliii not succeed. Wlrai lie 
did produce was the iuom cninpre- 
iicnsivc study of ilegel in English 
up to that Lime mid the first that 
dealt at great length with the 
PftcnomenoiogH os well us all the 
major pans of Hegel’s syMcm. My 
own Hegel (1965) was very 
different, and yet the two boohs 
had a good deal in common. Both 
aimed to show how Hegel was in- 
comparably more i me resting than 
he had generally been thought in 
he ; both tried to buck a heavy 
current and wei u the works oi' 
loners ; and boLli agreed on many 
deruils, presenting similar views of 
Hegel’s dialectic ttnd ills attitude 
towards God. 

Up to that point, books on Hegel 
had appeared hi the English- 
speaking world et great intervals, 
end for a generation T. M. Knox 
was the only one to inihlKti 
scholarly \vniv.lwl\<uv* ut «u Iv.isi a. 
few of Hegel's writings into Eng- 
lish. In the laic 196bs all this 
changed. The great majority of 
those hundreds upon hundreds of 
recent studies arc, of course, Ger- 
man ; and more are written in 
French than in English ; but it 
really will not do to claim that the 
interest renewed at die end of the 
past century u continues unabated 
to this day. In the spring of 1975, 
Anthony Quinton published a. re- 
view in two instalments of eighteen 
recent books, all in English, and 
made no effort at completeness. 
IBs editors spoke of “Tlic Hegel 
Craze ”. How is it to be ex- 
plained ? 

First, Hegel is immensely in- 
teresting. Once that was shown, 
many academics with widely dif- 
ferent interests found it worth their 
while to study him and write on 
him. Secondly, he provides u strik- 
ing alternative to all kinds of posi- 
tivism and to the mainstream of 
Anglo • American phllosophy- 
Thtrdly, the immense growth of 
interest in Hegel reflects student 
interests. All three factors also 
help to account for the extraordin- 
ary growth of interest in Nietzsche. 
But In Hegel’s case we must add a 
fourth point: tho explosion of in- 
terest in Marx. 

When Jucqucs Marltaln joined 
the dopartment of philosophy at 
Princeton University in 1948, one 
professor was approhonsive that 
die great Neo-Thomist might try 
to convert his students to Romnn 
Catholicism, uml Uo considered it 
reassuring tliut Mnritain would not 
tench imdcrurnd uat.es. Yet the only 
suggestion Mnritain over made 
about the undergraduate curricu- 
lum was that Marx should be 
tnught, as he was in Paris. In the 
late 1960s students almost every- 
where wanted to have courses on 
Marx: and many were persuaded 
by Marx’s early writings or by 
Engels or some passages in Lenin, 
or oy Koj&va or Lukacs, that one 
cannot fully understand Marx with- 
out knowing something about Hegel. 
Their Interest In Hegel was some- 
times like the attitude of some 
Christians towards the Old Testa- 
ment background. In any case, 
Hegel is now tnught very widely, 
while in the 1940s it used to be 
said that there was only one profes- 
sor in North America who taught 
Hegel’s Phenomenology. 

studies of Hegel. Confronted with 
yet another book on him, one wants 
to know what is distinctive about it. 

Professor Taylor's book is un- 
questionably serious.; The reader Is 
always in the presence of a highly 
intelligent author and will never 
feel like exclaiming : How stupid I 
But one cannot help feeling that the 
book is tediously prolix. If every- 
thing said a great many times were 
said twice only, the book yvould be 
less than half os. long as it Is.. One 
has to force oneself to go on and 
on. The book is incomparably less 
exciting than Hegel himself. . 

Two other general observations 
help to explain this. First, Hegel was 
remarkably original, and his Ideas 
are often wild, surprising, and at 
times, at least at first glance, quite 
grotesque. These qualities arc lost 
tn Professor Taylor’s study, which 
is rather uniformly stolid. His writ- 
ing is, of course, much clearer than 
Hegel’s, but his frequent solecisms 
are pointless. One sentence begins 
“And nor” (page 186) and another 
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“But nor” (page 554); lie speaks 
of “The pjiicticc of knowledge” 
(page 132); lie uses such words os 
*• imricatiuii ” (page 499) mid “ re* 
veiidiculcd ” (page 525); liis syn- 
tax is often faulty ; and he says : 

“ PrcL-dnm was tlic uppanage of 
citizens ; slaves and bar liar inns were 
outside Ils bail” (pugc 395}. Style 
is the mirror of the mind ; and this 
is as true of Professor Taylor as it 
is of Hegel. 

Secondly. Hegel's mind was excep- 
tionally polemical. Those who know 
Jiis Phenomenology will agree tiiat 
the long preface, the section on 
the unhappy consciousness, mid die 
all.icks on K. im in V.C .mil VI.C me 
sirll.iug cases in point. Quite gen- 
erally, Hegel mucked many facets 
of his n&e, often widi sardonic hum- 
our. Professor Taylor is deliberately 
unpolo mlcal, to the point whore 
many rentiers will keep wondering 
what, if anything, is new in his 
book. 

The book has the structure of a 
sandwich in reverse. There is some 
meat in the first and the >last chap- 
ters, and a lot of bread in the 
eighteen chanters in between. The 
bulk of the book is given over to 
what looks like a play-by-play 
account of Hegel’s thought, includ- 
ing roughly a hundred pages on 
the Phenomenology , a little more 
than tlint on Hegel’s Logic, and 
three chapters each on “History 
and Politics” and “Absolute 
Spirit ”. It would serve no purpose 
here to argue about details, but a 
few faults are pervasive. 

First, large parts of Hegel’s 
thought are omitted, without any 
indication that they are omitted. 
The reader is likely to suppose that 
he is getting a play-by-play account 
when in fuct it is highly selec- 
tive. At other times, we are told 
(hat this or that is loft out for rea- 
sons of space, bur are left to wonder 
why It had to be ignored when so 
much time is spent on making other 
points again and again and again. 
Tlie principles of selection are never 
made clear any more than tho pur- 
pose of vhe book. And many of Uie 
best tilings in Hegel vi e missing. 

Secondly, Taylor makes It hard 
for those who want to use his book 
as a help in studying the texts. 
Probably, the text cited most often 
is PhG, which is misi den rifled at 
the outset es Lnsson’s edition of 
the Phdnomenologle although all 
the page references are actually 
to Hoffnieistor’s edition, which re- 
placed Lesson’s in 1952. Moreover, 


met with the chin ye ilmt Hugrl was 
lifter nil it philosopher and liisii rlii.s 
“poetic" view K not rigorous 
enough, fn response in ill is, Severn 1 
ih logs need to be said. Most ob- 
viously, the shoe is on the oilier 
foot. Anyone who knows what rigour 
is will find It lucking In must of 
Hegel’s transitions in tne Phcnouicu- 
The claim of necessity is as 
outlandish as that of completeness. 
Those who iiurihule rigour to the 
Phenomenology obviously have a 
very soft notion of rigour. 

This is one of the ceil I nil prob- 
lems confronting any student of 
Hegel’s thought, and on Interpreter 
should be clear where he srands. 
Professor Taylor, however, fudges 
the problem. He does not face up 
to Hegel’s “ necessary ” and “ com- 
plete he docs not come to grips 
with rite apparent enormity of some 
of Hegel's other claims and wild 
uciici'iilizatinus ; uml he often uses 
“ therefore ” with the lieu use nt a 
parson or a tltuolngian. 'Yu give 
at least one grotesque example : 
Chapter 14 ends, “ Let us turn now 
to see itow it develops in history”. 
Chapter 15 begins, “The fulfilment 
of Spirit therefore requires the 
growth of n community . . .**. 

At almost every turn one is led 
to wonder what tho point of these 


there should be a great many more 
page references throughout if the 
point were to help serious students 


of Hegel. As it is, one cannot help 
wondering whether the point & 
rather to provide a substitute for 
reading Hegel. In tiny case, the 
utterly inadequate subject index 
takes up scarcely a page, the 
index of names does not include 
recent authors, and the bibliography 
is very faulty. This is not the place 
to itemize mistakes or show how 
Professor' Taylor’s arrangement of 
some of the hooks about Hegel in 
various categories, suggests that lie 
, .hap rtot reacT them, , But it- may be - 
worth mention /iti ^fhaehe^a^IDWS''no , ■ 
awareness of the new critical edi- 
tions published in West Germany 
during the past decade, or of the 
annual Hegel-Sludien. or of the 
r| val Hcgefjahrbuch. Students will 
not find him a well-informed guide 
to “ Hegel Today . 

Finally, Professor Taylor’s lack of 
rigour h appalling, Hegel claimed 
In the long preface to his first book, 
the Phenomenology, tiiat rigour was 
all-important and that his book ■ was’ 
scientific by virtue of its “neces- 
sity” and “ completeness * He 
claimed that he demonstrated the 
necessary progression of spirit from 
sense certainty to. absolute know- 
ledge, end that his account was com- 
plete. Faced with such claims, one 
can try to vindicate tbent, but this 
cannot be done successfully ; or one 
can argue that Hegel operated with 
oil untenable model of scientific 
procedure, that he deceived himself 
about what he had done aiid .was 
doing, and that his rigour D spur- 
ious. Anyone who takes the. second" 
view anti finds Hegel’s vision nMAre 
• poetic than scientific: Is likely to be 


to wonder what tho point of these 
reports might be. In Germany this 
sort of approach was led to Lite 
absurd by Kuna Fischer in his two- 
volume work on Hegel at the begin- 
ning of tite century and has not 
found much favour since. Professor 
Taylor leeks Fischer’s Teutonic 
thoroughness nnd is often down- 
right sloppy, but in the cud both 
authors are not much help in the 
really rough places and they seem 
to address themselves mainly to 
those who prefer a relatively clear 
report on Hegel to his own works. 

Now it may be objected that if 
He$e1 ia really as unrigoroiis as 1 
claim, he is not worth reading. It is 
widely held that a philosopher’s 
business is with arguments tiiat he 
should either offer or examine. 
Professor Taylor certainly docs not 
concentrate on arguments, and half 
the time it is not clear whether he 
is apoaklng in his own voice or in 
Hegel’s. But tile question I atn 
raising now is not about Professor 
Taylor bur about Hegel. If he did 
not offer rigorous arguments, should 
he be taken seriously at all as a 
philosopher 7 Actually, this question 
concerns not merely Hegel but 
philosophy in general. 

" Analytical ” philosophers who 
might bo inclined to answer the 
question in tha negative would do 
well to reflect on tne patron saints 
of w analytical ” philosophy. In 
Essays on J. L. Austin (1973) George 
Fitch or pays tribute to liis former 
teacher but admits: “ I cannot recall 
anything I ever heard, or read, of 
Austin’s that contained a straight- 
forward, old-fushioned philosophical 
Argument.” It was Austin’s extra- 
ordinary “authority that seemed un- 
cannily to still all critical doubts 
while he spoke”, Wittgenstein’s 
enormous impact was even much 
more obviously inseparable from his 
charisma. When Norman Malcolm 
said in his beautiful memoir of Witt- 
genstein that one had to attend his 
lectures- for at least three terms 
“before. one could begin to get any 
grasp of what he was doing” and 
George Henrik von Wright said in 
tbc die seme volume that Whrgcn-. 
stein “oifcq-, said, that lie felt os 
:« though: wet'e wrltijfg far j&eoplei 

who would think In a quite different 
way, breathe a different air of life, . 
from that of present-day men”. ,1 
take it that they are acknowledging 
implicitly that, he wa? not in the 


halii i of iificiing rh'iinuK jrgu ill cm s 
in tvlmli cuncltiiioii'i are ik-rivcii 
from L-luurly stated premise?. 

T h.u leaves the quest ion wheihur 
they as well tin Hegel are horrible 
examples and whether truly great 
philosophers are distinguished by 
tlic rigour of thoir argument;,, 
liege) clearly did consider rigour 
i nd ispc u sable, and he derived his 
notion of the way important philo- 
sophical works must bo written in 
German from Kant. He shared 
Kuui’s. disdain for “ popular philo- 
sophy ’’ and felt that, in spile of 
his sarcastic criticisms of Kam, 
serious philosophy had to be written 
more or less in the manner of the 
Critique of Pure Reason. And his 
own Phenomenology actually was 
tvrinoii like the Critique of Pure 
Reason— that is, “ within four to 
five months, in flight as it were”, 
ns Kant put it in two letters tn 
two leading German philosophers 
m August 1783. 

The Ph ft ionic ri otago, like tiie 
Critique, wus wriiien about as fast 
us it would take anyone to copy 
the icxi ; that Is, without time 
enough for the niuhnr lo reread the 
text, to mull over whnt he hnd 
written, and to bo self-critical. At 
the same time, both authors looked 
dmvu on clear prose ns inherently 
Inferior and less scientific. Bath 
wanted nothing less than absolute 
certainty and were able to persuade 
themselves that they had at mined 
nothing less than this ; but this self- 
deception depended on their exces- 
sive obscurity and the lack of time 
for careful self-examination. In 
other words, ivliat Ilegel learnt from 
Kant was a misguided conception 
of sciences as precluding hypotheses 
and involving necessity and cer- 
tainty, and he shared Kant's un- 
scientific and profoundly uncritical 
way of writing. 

There are sacred cows In philo- 
sophy ; Kant is one of them ; and 
one is supposed to revere him and 
lo reconstruct his arguments in 
. such a way that they come out well, 
.even if they arc untenable as they 
1 stand. Ic ia easy to revere Kant 
as in many ways a very great man 
and thinker, but bis influence was 
fn many ways disastrous, and much 
that Js wrong with his successors, 
including Hegel, comes from Kant. 

Hegel, however, was influenced 
no less by a man who was in many 
ways, as Nietzsche onco put it, 
Kant's “ antipode “j Goethe. In- 
deed, much of Gorman philosophy 
nftor 17D0 Is best understood as o 
series of attempts to reconcile Kant 
and Gacihc. Schiller pointed the 
way in n series of immensely influ- 
ential assays published in tho 1799s, 
and FichtC, Scliolling, Iloge], 
Schopenhauer, and others down to 
Dlltliey also tried to reconcile them. 
(In the twentieth century we en- 
counter equally quixotic attempts to 
reconcile Kant and Nietzsche; for 
example, in Jaspers and Heidegger.) 
In Hegel’s P/iaiiomenotagp, the 
poetic vision that hinges on the 
notion that the way to know mind 
or spirit is through its development 
comes from Goethe, the final quota- 
tion from Schiller, and the abor- 
tive attempt at “scientific” rigour 
from Kant.- * . 

por Kant science meant Newton, 
who had said “hypotheses non 
fingo ”, There was ho room for- 
hypotheses in serious philosophy, 
and “hypothetical" was practically 


and “hypothetical" was practically 
,a dirty word; Philosophy was not n 
matter of inventing anything and; 
. worlds removed from literature and 
poetry. Goethe, on the other hand, 
tried hard to show how Newtonian- 
ism had been a disaster for science 
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unit, living li iiii-clf a Miviiml <4 
mimii* nniv, nit-tl iu develop .i imu- 
^■•v.tmiiiiH model nf M.ioiit*'. In * lii‘- 
cuiiiiL-xion lie made many iuit-tiMiiii: 
priinr. i hill Hegel aicc|ited, Iml 
Hegel never wax able In oil hnise 
lumpleiely from Kunt. 

I have iriud to work om thi* 
ihenry in a buok, hut that i' not 
finished yer, and it may seem unfair 
tn hlanic Professor Taylor fur mil 


makes no mw. it «vi- gill will lie .me of it', indi-i- 

di-ni lh.il in 1770, at their fiisi in- peiisahle |»mils of lefereme. 
tmniUT. Herder nl iweilty-five |> llt ,, rdninole iilnmt llnlflcrlin I’.nes 
helped ihe twenty -year-old Gmillii? un (u infurm us tlial ultlnuigh Ins 
in uudei siiirul himself. Hu also got “position is inn easy io inler|irul " 
(•■•L'llie in t'olleci folksongs and , ll1( | >■ may he inaccessihle to iihiln- 
ripviic-il hi> eyes w l lit? Gothic. Hut snpliical siatciiicnt I'rofossnr 


(•■•L'llie hi collect folksongs and iM1| | •• may he inaccessible In 
ripened tii ■» eyes io l lit? Gothic. Hut snpliical statement i’r 

f i>iii- years later Goetlie was world- ■| 1 | V | 1 , r ne veil lie less 

fnmnns, mid Herder was ion ; this >■ toosuoil-silenced friend may 
(iocihc created nne masterpiece nnini a surer way ". 
lifter hi uniter while Herder did not; . 

and iliereisrflHiiidamevidcnceih.il i his is scaicely decent. 


«. W. F. IIKfiLI, : 


decent, coming Aesthetics 


seeing lliiliRs this v/ay. After all, ini' , MJ i philosopher, and certainly on p;igc 571, without further ela- 


hudy else has seen things in litis 
mail ner, either. Hut Professor Toy- 
Im'.s Chapter 1, “Aims of a New 
Kpoch ”, is actunlly devoted to a 
rival i lieu rv, io which he occusioii- 
aliv refers back in the course of his 
liohk, and it would be niggardly iu 
in tin t nut simply why his tnoorv 
won't work without first Indicating 
what it is that lie seems to have 
seen darkly and got wrong. 

Taylor has been much impressed 
liv Isaiah Berlin's article ** llerdci 
aitd rim KnliKliiuiimcjit " (llS.'Si, 
which i'. mi over powering viriunsn 
pei furnumce. Here Johann first i- 
friuil Herder was credited with lisiv- 
j»g “ viitunily nlulie, Immclted upon 
the win Id ” three “ sui generis ihw- 
ti'ini'i’ 1 one of which Sir h-nuJi 
called espi t’sslonisrii ”» describing 
it sLicciiirily in iuilf a page. I’rofes- 
sor T.i vim - prefers the term * 4 ex- 
press Ivi 1111 "—it term also suggested 
liy Her liu (private cninunni tui- 
tion), Professor Taylor's urrmiut 
of what ho meiuis by tills term Is nnt 
terribly clear, and he vacllhites 
about Herder, who Is nevurihelesa 
the hern of Chapter 1 and also nu-ii- 
lionetl again ami again later on. Sir 
Jsulult did not claim that Herder bud 
exerted a profound influence tin 
II eg cl ; Professor Taylor docs. As 
long us he does, he should have 
bothered to look up wltnt llegel hud 
to say about Herder both In his 
works and in his lectors ; and it 
might have been interesting as well 
to check what others thought of 
Herder. But Professor Taylor's 
history of Ideas is not empirical. 

As it happens, Hegel, like Scho- 
penhauer, Nietzsche, and Freud, was 
monumentally uninterested in 
Herder end hardly ever referred to 
him. But when he did speak of 
him, it won to disparage hitn ; and 
this is also true of Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche. This In itself doer, 
nut disprove. Professor Taylor's enli- 
st ruction, but- in a- book, of almost 
600 pages, in which a whole section 
of almost twenty pages In the first 
chapter is devoted to Herder, one 
might at least have expected him to 
face up to thiB problem. BuL in his 
Hegel Professor Taylor usually 
dodges problems instead of earning 
tn grips with diem, and here, ns 
often, he does not seem to realize 
tltut there is b problem. 

To Goethe, Hegel ref erred con- 
stantly, and on April 24, 1825, he 
wrote to lilm: “When I survey 
the course nf my spiritual develop- 
ment, I sea you everywhere woven 
into It and would like ta call my- 
self one of your sons ; my inward 
nature lifts ... set Its course by 

? nur creations as by signal fires. 1 ' 
t might still be argued that Goethe 
got the Ideas that were so influen- 
tial front Harder ; but Professor 
Taylnr does uot argue this and I 
think that it could Bo shown to he 
false. 

In Professor Taylor’s scheme 
** exptossivtsm ” Is opposed to the 
Enlightenment and to Kam, and 
Kant's most Influential idcit was 
what Professor Toy I or culls again 
and again “radical freed out ’’ or 
autonomy, which he considers an 
M exhilarating nation” that “ turned 
the > head, of a whole generation ”, 
• (Professor Taylor constantly reifies 
a whole generation as if it had 
one head only and a single mind. 


nnt Hegel, sea his course by Her- htiraiinn. Once again, we are left 
der's works as bv signal fires. When up in the air and are led to wonder 
Herder published his Metakritik in about the point ut this book. Surely, 
1790. at Lucking Knttt, the hook Wd* we do not really have to plod 
nm received as the spearhead nf a through Professor Taylor's para- 
now movement but considered a phrases nf Hegel’s P/ierioinenoiogp 
discredit to him uiid a had honk and Lo^ic and orher parts of the 
lay Goethe. Schiller, and Hegel svsieni in order in feel at hontc in 
among others. This was lint merely the Ltn inantic period philosophically, 


Lectures On Tine Art 
Translated by T. M. Knox 
611pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
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because Kant was a sacred cow even mo — or tn score against ill-advised 
then ; it was also because Herder ideas about " absolute freedom ". 


liil- Li.utiuiiLiL * Rawest on fine art form in 

mo — or to score against ill-advised many ways the most at tractive intro- S oplw as it developed after Kunt. 
ideas about “ absolute freedom", duction to his thought. Although Aesthetic experience, far from be- 


Beauty, truth 

By John Casey 

part of nature, with sensibility, emo- 
tions and desires. Fichte, Schiller 
and Schelling all tried U> produce 
a synthesis, a reunion of both 
aspects of human nature. And there 
tax \ V as a general tendency among the 

ms : Oxford post-Kantiau Idealists to find the 
0 for two point of contact between nmn as un 
abstract, universal being, and mutt 
as p ai .£ 0 f nature, in aesthetic ex- 
perience. So in evolving a philo- 
sophy of art they were solving a 
■ art form in problem central to the critical pliilo- 


whs lung considered a mail who had And if Hdlderlin's position 


■ ■ m ii*i i k uiiniwn vii u inuij nuu M«Ui nmi h iiuiiivi o j , , • 

fmilivc-tJ himself, while Lessing, who pfiim a sin or wny M for us today — theory they contain* if m diffuse 
had died die vein the Critimm nf ihe niui-kniiiiuiliul vagueness is form, many of Jiis central plilloso- 


their chief concern is with aesthetic j n g B mere optional extra to man’s 


hnd died die yom ihe Critique of 
Pure liaison nppeiM'cil, was widely 
toll hi h.ive died much fun early. 
P rote .Mill- Ta.vlnr nieillinns Inir 
m ver d i -.cusses Lessing, Guv llte, ur 
Schiller. 

I*i iilcssur T.iylnr’:; iu'suiric.il 
fiamewoik is by rai die inusi inter- 
c.sting and suggestive purr of his 


normal capacities, expresses a cen- 
tral fact of human nature. Tims the 


.luiracierisiir of the iinuk— it would phical ideas. For those readers philosophy of art is at the centre oE 

ian> liven nice «> see this quest inn whose chief interest is in aesthetics philosophical speculation, 

din. listed .a sunn- lengih. and nrt-history the rmhness of ulus- j s afia i nst jhis background that 

I cert ai nl v do nut think ili.u '/l* 1 ‘ br i 1 Ma n r l^v ° siiBSestfve P critical He 8 el evolv °s h5s aesthetic theory. 

Hegel’s sy.i ei.. i»ii.i!s .« way for us. V*. Like earlier Idealists he accords art 

liiu history cun be immensely excit- 
ing when it is clone well. When nne 


into r prern 1 1 n it will 'S. faiclntln. Like earlier Idealists 
redding. Hegel’i nesihetic theory a , crucial cole iii h , s 


c.scing aim suggestive purt ot ins deals with a subject that has already nH knn i a j„. J f n i _ nu i te 

WvL u * ^ elicited a vast 'literature,, doing ft ^rftei edg ^“L ll,e 


with fact. The second chapter, oddly 
called "Hegel's Itinerary”, deals 
none inn well with the early " ihuu- 
hipiciil '' writings uf the 1790s, mid 
the third and Lust cliupier uf Pull 
One clcidges a uetlirnl philosophical 
problem. It is culled “.Sclf-pnsiliiig 


well must involve u pnlemical thrust 
— an nitempt to show how sumc of 


redding. Hegel’ i aesthetic theory 
was founded upon un experience 
and knowledge of the arts of a quite 
prodigious range. ' The oxalted 
import j nec he gives to art in ills 


a crucial role in his system. _ h is 
the first mmiicnr of thar highest 
phase of the human mind that 
Hegel calls “Absolute Spirit” 
which Is the sphere uf the most 
fully developed operations of the 


still a stepchild, and it is syiiiptn- jn| , s uesrlieticH, greatly though 


■, t n .in icspectable liv milking it uiicmpiri- ---- . --- 

umc * "f Purer ga and Paralipnmcmi, ■ .... . l j H pervasive pule- excellent new irniislatiun is an im- 

? C ! n,, .u^ a h« r Jnrf mleri ilirust and the had conscience portaiu event. Professor Knox has 

s ? FiSii? Qrh?iiL,o E p , about doing history show how liLtle already given us fute translations of 
fur Fklite, Schelling, Hegel, and , h h ic ‘ arnt from Hegel, other works (notably the Philo- 


excellent new irniislatiun is an im- 
portant event. Professor Knox has 


women : 

Something still more Impudently .To end on a constructive note, let 
surreptitious iu this same Fichte "} e SP® 11 ®« ^ 
is his Impudent abuse of the word nuns Hegul iniule, though this is 
posit that, instead of having been clearly not the p ace to discuss them 
r. rhr .,1 *n.i nvntnrt pH. 7s ctill as they still need in be discussed to- 


sophu of Right), and the Aesthetics 
lives up to his own high standards. 
Until now there wus only 011 c com- 


reproached and exploded, is still 
in frequent use to this day among 
all philosuphiKts J Philosophy 
tern}, following Ills example and 
relying on Ills authority as n con- 


ns they still need in be discussed to- 

day- attempt, . usmaston's version is 

First, Hegel’s systems approach, stilted, eccentric and sometimes 
(hough often ridiculed, was a stroke seriously inaccurate. (He renders 
of genius. Hegel maintained that “medieval portraits" as “portraits 
views anil pnsitiuiis have to be seen of middle-aged men ", and Professor 


8 lore version in English, that of 
smasron (1920), long since om of 
print. Although an honourable 


relying on Ills authority as n con- of genius. Hegel maintained that 
Slant aid to sophisms and dccop- views anil pnsitiuiis have to be seen 
live dnetrines. Posit, pancre, front as u whole, that the theoretical und 
which, propogitio is. .derived, lias moral belong-. together:- as .aspects 
boon a purely logical expression of a single standpoint, and that, in 
ever since ancient times and effect, atomism and microscopism 
means that in the logical context miss the spirit that holds everything 
ni u disputation or some oilier together. 

discussion one supposes, presiijj- Secondly. Hegel tried to show in 
poses affirms something to begin ^ phciinnicnnlogu how every view 
with, granting its logical validity lllll>t be seen in relntion io the 


Hegel’s thought about art is best 
grasped us an elaboration and modi- 
fication of Kant’s. Like the empiri- 
cists Kant had rejected a genuinely 
cognitive view of art — art as pro- 
viding knowledge of the world. Like 
them he takes pleasurable feeling 
to be a fundamental fact about our 
experience of nrt, a necessary pm't 
of the concept. Our notion of aes- 
thetic experience is necessarily the 
notion of a particular sort of 
pleasure ; but the feeling of 
pleasure is to he explained as our 
awareness of certain fundumuntal 
powers of the mind — the powers of 
representation, by which we nor- 


as u wliok-, that the theoretical and Knox quotes other exumples.) * l . i .in* » i 

moral belo ng< . together - as i aspects iBosirnq net’s excellent ■ version (1905) •*■ P) - 1 »hi 

of a single sTandpoint, and that, in is of the Introduction only. Pro- f i ! , , f 

v nnv m beautiful derives from oiu- sense of 


effect, atomism and microscopism fessor Knox keeps very close to 
miss the spirit that holds everything Hegel and aims to be as fnlthful 


and lfteral as possible. He resists 
the temptation to explanatory ptira- 


pose.s, affirms something to begm hjs # . fc , ltf wei J ofc wl hnur every view I*™. n,,d « ives ® W good sense 
with, graining ns logical validity lllllst ^ Seell relation io the of t,,e movement of Hegers mind as 
and formal truth for the present, erso|1 | loldin g iti What he hnd in his tliotigju develops In the re a- 
while Us reality, material truth, mind WBS |10t „ reductionist psycho t,vel y informal medium of the 
fthq actuality remain altogether j a gy hut a way of -transcending the lecture. 


a harmony between imagination und 
understanding which works of art 
occasion. But this awareness uf u 
hurmony is all there is. Wu do not 
through it galu knowledge of the 
world, or even of ourselves. Wimt 
we apprehend when we experience 
a work of art is the fumfumuutal 
powers a of the mind somehow 
echoed in concrete, sensuous form. 
A work of art exhibits wltnt Kant 
calls “ purposiveness without pur- 


porting, and the ninnies 
accepted that as valid, and the 
sophists use it h 11 the time: for 
since the ego first pasltod Itself 
and afterwards the non-ego, posit- 
ing has come to mean creating, 
producing, or in brief putting into 
die world, one does not know 
how ; and .everything one wants 


what followed after It. 

Fourthly, a position needs to be 

some Imer & mo po n ents b ol Lilly to understand the aesthetics 
“lale n cticT neuK STuTmhSJ g* ^ recourse to Professor 
members of various schools of philo- Knox 5 vei8lon - 
sophy 'have absorbed the whole Those who have been brought up 
lesson. School philosophers spend in the tradition of British emplrl- 
most of their time matching their cism must find the importance given 
wits against other members of their to the philosophy of art in German 
own school, relying on an unques- thought puzzling. Empiricist 
doned consensus and concentrating philosophers have produced aesthe- 
pn.the r minute differences. Hegel ti: theories, but they have never 


still be an extremely useful means hjiuity Is just our sense of the unity 
of entry to the aesthetics. But it is of rhu two. So for Kant our aes- 
the detail, the full richness ot Ulus- the He experience is subjective in 


tn assume ns existing without any and inadequacy oE both sides. While 
reasons and wants to put over and a little of this insight has rubbed 
impnse on others, is simply uff on some later proponents, of 


rants to put I 

Impose on others, is simply uft on some later proponents of 
posited, and thure It stands and dialectic , neither they nor other 
is there, al together real. That is members of various schools of philn- 
tlie still prevalent nieihod of so- sophy 'have absorbed the whole 
called post- Kantian philosophy J ' lesson. School philosophers spend 
und is Fichte's work. most of their time matching their 

Schopenhauer's crisp critique Is wits against other members of (heir 
not answered either in these fifty “hopl, relying on an ungues- 

•> Qnlf iwMltina Snirit ” or doned consensus and concentrating 
C? S fhe i*toc"'cC.c™ T ,vhl?h °n their mlnul. difference. Hegel 
w 1 -.1 - or r„r,r,rh P ri nil. held tllQt it was most important 


the > head, of a whole generation ". In the sixteen chapters tn which P n ,J ,ie J r minute dmerences. Hegel ti: theories, but they have never 
(Professor Taylor constantly reifies Hoad is referiart or reported .on. t r t J 1 was M n )®jf* tmportant done so ns part of their central 

a wl'ule genemiott as if it hnd xite Inst chunter is as suggestive ns see fundamentally different posl- task of evolving a satisfactory philo- 
one head only and a single mind, t i ie first. It returns to Herder and tlons In relation to. cadh other. . sophy of mind. For Hume and 
which makes, f think, for very bud “ cxprcsciviam " anil suggests thar Fiftjlily, lie applied these Insights Hutcheson " taste ’’ qr tl|e aesthetic 
history of Ideas.) It Is. none, too: Marx tried ;ta , reconcilo r ‘ l expres3i-.noi;,,onjy,,;0ni his, Phenomenology,.-*' fiemimeuta^. are-.mox^.ctf.^jMq 
difficult to- understand what*' he and EnllrfhreniTtom. Allowing, where ihe : was shwawed' at every -' optional eiftras fo the normal range 


Ifegei is refcrlcrt or reported on. 
Tile lost cluipter is as suggestive ns 
this first. It returns to Herder and 


Enlidh 

nsnctsit! 


the detail, the tun nenness ot tints- meric expenunce is subjective in 
tration that gives life to Hegel, and that it is usient tally a matter of 
by means of which he gives ail feeling ; vet ,-u i| lc same time it is 
apparent coherence to his theory of universally valid in i] int | t reveals 
art-history. Anyone who wains in concrete form iliu fundamental 
fully to understand the aesthetics powers of mind, The uuMlietic 
will have recourse to Professor judgment “This Is beautiful” 
Knox’s version. claims universal validity, in fll, i vv a y. 

Those who have been brought up ijjfi t hil!S'i„ i i„? eHc,ou> ’’ Ul, “ ” ^ 
in the tradition of British empiri- thl * ‘ lo "J 1 - . •: 

cism must find the importance given Kant is Hewers starting point,, but 
to the philosophy of art in German Hegel is unwilling to accept Kant's 
thought puzzling. Empiricist subjectivism. For Hegel art Is the 
philosophers have produced aesthe- expression of a particular, .mode o£ 
ti: theories, but they hove never consciousness of the world, a con- 
done so ns part of their central piousness that b tied to images, 
task of evolving a satisfactory philo- Tho same truths can be approached 
sophy of ill nd. For Hume and through works uf ari, religious myth- 
Hutcheson “ iaste ’’ or the aesthetic a J’? / at f h e highest level) 

» sentimenta >i . ate concepts. Hegel agrees 

optional' eiKttas fo the nornVir range y^T K !r llt n 8 e . x l , F ri ' 

of human capacities. They are a SJJf* , essemtalTy contemplative, 
capacity to experience a special sort thinks, with Kant, that in 

of pleasure in the presence of works 2®*, ex P e y en ^f we are some- 
of art. All rhHt we can ultimately how coiuron ted with the fundamen- 
sav of the beautiful Is that it is a 2 1 operations of the mind expressed 


fled, as it involved, a ; Strict C0llc ^- n ^th . self-realization, tills weH as completenoss-rbut also in say of the beautiful is that it is a {« operations lof the mind expressed 

“S 1 1 ?® r ® nc *T to - routltje- and wus teiUra i rhorne lit- Marx still needs hb vastly influential lectures on die cause of pleasure. A man without >«„!?" fo ™„ Bu * »* a K av : 

: entirely compatible with a fife of stressing. Hegel Is also used a? p. philosophy of history, an. and reH- , a sense of the beautiful would lack dma L b . e,l . ef ,? F . Hc SfI that mind 


uy . . . tne meat or radtoat moral - . . j i A1 . phlcdj work must resemble Kant’s 

autonomy and that “tlio .exlillaro-, Thero ate some Ideas In this chap: Critiqiies. ., . . 

tloil of radical freedom Was not gLS!S" 0 jlS wll0t is "Peded.in over-all evalua- 

fov: Him "... this Is about as wrong ^“ffifainn 1 continues unabated tIol,s oE HmoI today is not a para- 
ns mm could be. . . .9™ LfJ r ?J! 8 t i P>rase of Ws works that looks coin- 

. I Ft fact, Kant’s concapiton of. .gj Plate but is actually selective. What 

■' au in no my never had much , mfUi- ■ S Of PrnKor Tay^ “heeded is an Incisive crLtique of 

once oil the nwjor Gernian philo-' fn?s mMt char shfid conclusions ■ H ^el tiiftt leads up to a discussion 
■ - -so pilot's and pools be cm is 0 they had lm . 8 mast Cl , nsnea conclusions . . q[ ma j u| . coiUrlbutlojis. One need 
. luafyi. from Gpethc \Vliac it meapt rhe fact that wo aye still, trying net accept, ihaso chiher. and differ- 
tu ; be 4 (tittotio Biou s. .Goethe had To roconcilo freedom and nature eiit interpreters will, single oiit dif- 


Pmcaj work must resemble Kant’s deed nf a I pnnnrdn Tii« nrnntrt se .7 -1 e *. 10 Pure tnought. Mind or 
Critiques. . cists’ retact * nf’fflit*’ 8pirit shows itse,f dimly in the 

What is needed, in over-all evaiu a- which can be traced back to Aria- ? r 9? nFc f° rm s of life, more strik- 
tions af Hegel today is not a para- totle and wliich holds that works of L y a "lHials, but perfectly only 
phrase of Ws works that looks coin- artcan |„l e sensebe with the human body. The repre- 

of knowledge, so that a man%Kt 


texflibitlzd the. absurdity of ' Kant's 
„ conception, .without .ever trying to 
' refute lit .. Autonomy involved for: 


■to reconcile freedom and tiaturfi eiit^ interpreters will, single oitt dif- The contrast with 

makes us still . at home .in the fereiit cobtr-ibutiouB. But unless tradition is very great. The sue- 
Romantic. peripd. They isiel there orlt saine major 1 . contributions ! cessors of , Kant felt the need to 
speuk to us, howevor bizarre t|telr that still need to be discussed (today, overcome tnfe bifurcation which (hs 


unless tradition is Very great. The sue- of. spirit through (successively) 


The' contrast with the German ever more “Inward" manifestation 


rnuSt of them" spontaneity, develop-; doctrines may annear tn contern- there is not much sense in wiring or they saw It) Kantianism entailed bn to manifest Itself in' religion, and 

mcni.- alionailmv change; and indi? . porncy eyes. Aiidltt so lar bs uub reading bulky boobs about him. T between man as an ehtlmly free finally »n philosophy. 

▼IdbnlllV. .. And -,to supposo utnr tor a n tuated • subjenrlvlty even, think that jlegeil hlnisolf might aaept, Subiect onlv to tha commanris it k imncss'ble to accent HeaePn 

GoetliV \m j.dces . IlMMfipIlM form f; Hegel’s ; l|av^aBrebd w|tjl this conMbn. o? rational moral law. pnd man as theory oK?t in !li or es^ri Sa. mi. 


painting, music and poetry, until art 
.'itself is transcended and snijrit gue* 5 


and necessity 


SKiBtt s.«,a:‘sirissi s-- - — - 

“.‘Iff, see what validity they can usually be translated, however .. 

"ifnt nave even when translated roughly, Into the logically equivalent , 0|I| ‘ f, rst impression must be 
into an t dfoin remote from Hegel’s statement— n staiemnnr whirh n«r««. ii*« Hegel is using terms in a 


p rn „, " Ll — p — , a ‘ , - YS 1,101 *'I rwuiin mini, it suon n. 

jrom tmi. and.froni his view thar becomes clear that he docs not 'hat the truth of a work of an 
I s essentially the product of mean that it has pro perries analo- does not derive from any statement 
i*l^^i° V l-* 1 ,' second theme, gous to those of sentences that are iX - l ,1u H es al} out the world, but is 
?«,i,Li, y iatlD . nal hein^s can have lise d to make true ur false state- onurely a matter of its form. All 
i S K T r [ eilCe L Thirdly, there meins. He insists, indeed, that the tl,a t we can say is rhat works of 
„L«|?5J- “ at - the exi ? te p ce o£ “ truth ” that is revealed in a work art reveal truth, but we can never 
thettc conscmusness m human of art cannot be stated, cannot be s »y what this truth is. ft does 
.hinPJL ■ £ n ,“ tra J act Q hout detached front the work itself. There «em at first sight as though Hegel’s 
ineni wiat might have been other- [ s no wrty in which the truth ex- attempt to connect benuty and 
,.JnLrf .I«ik ey , n £ lgh i U0l . hQv . e h>- pressed in The Tempest or Parsiial truth merely results in the substitu- 
olgebia) but is an inevitable could be stated in descriptive prose, lion of one undefined term for 
P Hbf ” humanity. „ , To suppose that we could state the another. 

swstifisR. r„ f d ,s cisra ." JX n „" nsi .H funs s 


benuty and 


pressed in The Tempest or Parsiial truth merely results in- the substitu- 
could be stated in descriptive prose. ti° n of one undefined term for 
To suppose that we could state the another. 


truth independently of the work 


W f° U 'rftrf be tha fallacy t heory we must^ave recourse to 

of didacticism . That consists h]a doctrjno of t |ie Imagination. 


Hegel's 


seeing 

pointing 


Kant had argued in the Critique 


pu icisls Liiuiimit. Nor is it a 
straightforwardly objective, physical 
feature of the work. The work of 


concretely 


sensuous form ' 


then I suddenly "see the old face 

feature of the work. The’ work of This view underlies a central 1” ,,\ hu nft ercd , P 11 !", (cf Wm.Bcn- 
art is a synthesh of die spiritual (or assumption of modern criticism- ^f^ophical Investigations, 

menial) and the physical, of the that works of art cannot lie judged P 0 8e 197)- How are we to under- 
universal nnd the particular. The by external moral or ideological s , tand th '? Pbenomeitoit of reengtu- 
experience of beauty just Is the ex- standards. To criticize works o? art tlon ? Clt?ai iy I am in n position 


£? r “" c * b y m f nnR T ,°f imagination 0 „ n toral grounds would be to fall ™ “'"l"™ iace oe J ore I ”° Wi« 
i« ^his synthesis. Hence ‘ "beauty ’ co take the aesthetic point of view, the face that I remember. But the 
ShM.*!? u,ne „P red, « te ’ but one This marks a significant break tvirh traci "8 of slmitariues between the 
ffl!* J! wc]] as describing nn neoclassicism which has usually 4 W0 f aces , ls n « f the ® Bm e tiling as 
“ ,sn ,?* 1 l,re5 i es ®” experience. ] ie ld that it is possible to bring to seeiitg the o d face in the altered 
22s, concludes that beauty is ulti- bear upon works of art some set °‘ ,e ”• We might want to say that 


by external moral or Ideological ?, taat i t * 5 i? Phenomenon of reengni- 
standards. To criticize works o? art , n J, ^ e ai'ly I am in n position 
- - - - to compare the face before me with 


“ seeing the old face in the altered 
one”. We might want to say that 


JgfSj ifS t fi me thing “ tau ‘h- of prior beliefs, by which a work th ( e faCe before me makes, me think 
Bcairty is the pure appearance of ca n be judged The theory which of m 7 old f, ' ,eild . and ts this 
‘“‘V r t e descends ffoni Hegel and other that enables me to recog- 

ISJS2S ' ed and the Idealist aesthetlclans holds— crudely l1i2e him - 

Rhape'\ Beauty % one "snecifta'Zv ^e only way a work of art Yet 1 might be thinking of him 

in which truth Is revealed A work can - e . bad ,s lhr0 “S h fni h'»? » be even as he stands before me, while 
of art expresses rrutfi hm-' penumely expressive. This has knowing that it is lie, and sriil not 

represent & (C? Cha&^vE? o 1 " 6 , a commonplace of post- see i„g this face as the face I knew. 

Hegel, page 470: reviewed in thS P° mantJc criticism. In England it In recognition thought and visual 
issue). in tms has been a common assumption of experience must somehow combine 

Tho ,, , .. critics, from Arnold_ to Richards Into a unity. I must see this face 


The nmiTei- n . crjucs, from Arnold to uicnards into a unity. I must see this face 

noiitted when vSSSi be . dlsop ' 2^ Leavls. Arnold’s dictum— n5 the face I used to know j and that 
accdint of ^ ,« t0 fiiv ? fl , n T J ,B s . u P erlor character of truth is to have a- particular sort of visual 

i liar it is in cn^ie .Iv, t0 F onc I u ^ e a °d seriousness in the mutter and experience, nn experience which is 

tltlnVast rh i, \^, h |,„ S3me suhstance ot the best poetry, is in- somehow saturated with what I 

deaf however thru i* “V" W rab,e i rom th e superiority of know. For Kant, as for Hegel, this 

vei'v SDecta !on<fl rl, n r h«a L , “ dic f <on “j ,d movement marking its involves the power of Imagination, 

vnflio ».-?.►!. T 0n ?u ■ ,at beaar y. 1 stylo and manner ’’—could almost _ , „ . , . 

nronprV * i Truth 15 ess f ^ ntfally a be a translation of Hegel’s asset- Suck a picture of the imagination 


— e -r— ■*«» uiai ucduiy re- 

voals truth. Truth is essentially a 
property of statements. If a state- 


Such a picture of the Imagination 


tion that beauty of form guarantees underlies Hegel’s view of art. 

sees works of art as being like 


AddioChianni 


perfences which reveal, or are 
“ Irradiated" (cf Strawson, 
" Imagination and Perception ", in 
Freedom anti Resentment and Other 
Essups) with a concept, with a 
thought. Now when T recognize the 
old face of my friend In the altered 
one, this experience need not be 
accompanied with any thought that 


T ’’ r "‘“- h “™! tmlisht "'““Suite owHr*.- I maj >ay to 

Ut coaches Americans wUlcked myself “Why, it's John l ” — but I 

by weather or the gang of natives ma y well recognize him without say- 

garble the old nuccoed honeycomb 0 / „ cinj. Th® JB.i’S’whS”'* “ 

this experience pos 

Car Iwwswrtte the spidery roads, fling back Paris ons I can mol 

■ V r l ^“- CHmb ■ ail that r e Kn"ow d 

i inmaer ahead spits light. But now need not be exprt 

the tall honest air ,a sky sweating stars. even silently. 

The act of recogn 

. Pure, though. Volterra, that hinge of light “® * ,d is not 

that holds past Roman or Etruscan ruin. ' The “ idea “oflny^ 

Arrived. We wake to a formal file in the very experlc 

of cypresses and all day’s serious blue. Now^ this^ im 

y, .. , • • of art’ Consider, fo 

Ft action of young fig^s- flesh. Elizabeth David's Is one of the most 

* f ook f a £ c X V i " e *»m m t*aar*e Outtide&ppi,*.. ... S03 
... foaming clPt)iMonhdmigsi6ne 7 - 1 : . r.o;. 

While at the curve the plastic Madonimi do not make an inf* 

present experience 

Like an old fire alarm behind her glass whoever— i« 6 the * Tat 

whom peasant flowers, our mockeries, orfoni. of the mimic, We 

The children riot. Crass hunters pass jS* 1 

. r •' dazing at shadows that had bloomed before. an! our ■ 

dlate. For Hegel thi 

ItlXZt ir’' 4 th ‘!’ ar ™ h Chu ' k ' e ■ ^.“donrfide", l°„' 

with self -iransitbstantxation of the grape i • In understanding a 

night slobbers sour-sweet to our window ' ■' do not make an hifei 

We wake like, drunkards Lo a vomit of air. , , ^“ 0 °.^° ‘"l 

.example, true art w 

A peasant dies. They bulldoze in the swirls designed , (as Hegel 

■ of his vinery. Now the mountain vipers nest .. 1 ta’ortBTS standi 

ogniH in their dark squints and one more August , the human mind. 

will tear the young mitshrooihs in their plumed sliiUe. ' I • spectator of tilings 

; way intrinsic to his 

the figure itself. In C 

^ ^ Ian Fletcher : x! 


The thouglits which somehow make 
this experience possible (the com- 
parisons I can make between the 
present face and the face as it was, 
all that I Know about my friend) 
need not be expressed in words, 
even silently. 

The act of recognition is Immedi- 
ate and is not some sort of infer- 
ence from an experience to an idea. 
The “ idea ” of nty friend Is present 
in the very experience of recogni- 
tion. Now tills immediacy is. for 
Hegel, present in all our experience 
of art. Consider, for example, what 
is one of the most; basic sorts of 
.aesthetic consciousness — mimicry. 
When' we suddenly see .who, :Jt w 
' that the mimic la rSiJreSenhfag, vve 
do not make an inference from, the 


a mere step in a pi news uf infer- 
t'Jice. but a concrete L'lnliuiliment 
nf ideas, and nur purcvpiiun of 1 1 id 
sculpture can mil he described with- 
out some reference id ilie.se ideas. 
We can see from this (abhreviuicdi 
sketch how for Hegel the iiiiiIl-i- 
bt milling ur art wns coutinuou, with 
ordinary experience. 

II 

Connected with Hegel’s theory uf 
the imagination is another funda- 
mental doctrine uhout art and 
rationality. There are two sides to 
Hegel’s thought here : first, he 
strongly .suggests that aesthetic 
pleasure is possible only in rational 
creatures. He docs not say this 
explicitly, but it certainly follows 
from the role lie thinks imagination 
plays In aesthetic experience. 
Secondly, he thinks that It is in 
some sense necessary that a rat in nol 
being should have the capacity iu 
respond to works of art, that the 
aesthetic consciousness is a neces- 
sary part of mind, and a necessary 
feature of our awareness of the 
world. This second aspect of Hegel's 
thought— the '* not conringbm but 
absolute need of art is of grent 
Interest, and very difficult ra make 
sense of in a vocabulary different 
from Hagel’s own. 

Tn luke ihu IIi'sl aspect : Hegel’s 
thought starts from the premise 
that art is a matter of “ appear- 
ance and that works uf art are 
essentially the product of inmgina- 
lion. What he seems to ho relying 
on hero Is that we can sav nf 
human beings, as we cannot say of 
animals, that they sometimes take 
pleasure hi the mere appearance of 
something. Tills ability ro enjoy the 
look of something Is a necessary 
condition for the nesthetic response, 
and perhaps a primitive form of it. 
On the face of it, when we say of 
a mail that he enjoys the look of 
something we do not seem to be 
attributing to him any very remark- 
able ability, let alone a sense of rhe 
beautiful. In facL we are attributirfi 
to him an ability that animals lack. 

A kitten may follow the move- 
meats of a ball of wool back and 
forth, but it would be misleading to 
say that it enjoys watching It. Per- 
haps it is fascinated, or perhaps it 
is waiting its chance to pounce, just 
as it waits while watching a bird. 
It doesn’t seem that we cati give a 
description of ah animal’s behaviour 
which implies that it simply enjoys 
watching something that would not 
also be a description of its trying to 
get It, being “ fascinated *' and so on. 
A cat may enjoy stalking a bird, 
but it could not onjoy the spectacle 
of the bird’s movements. 

Thoughts along these lines help 
us to reconstruct Hegel's belief that 
u capacity to take a detached inter- 
est in an object, to have an interest 
in its sheer appearance, is a ueces- 
snry condition of the aesthetic atti- 
tude. And we can locate his theory 
within a great tradition of aesthetic 
thought by saying that for him the 
aesthetic attitude ls essentially con- 
templative or reflective) and only 
human beings can reflect. 

This is a view anticipated not only 
by Kant but nlso by Aquinas, who 
argued (In a passage that greatly 
influenced Joyce) that whereas the 
good Is desired, the beautiful is 
simply contemplated. Hence beauty 
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uf sight and hearing. The oilier 
sen sex pruiliKc, uut thu bciiuiifiil, 
hui the pleasant. Art prmhrci". .i 
pure appearance and must be 
•mprcciulcd as appearance, mu as 
ihe object of desire. “ Consequent]*.' 
i he sensuous aspect of art is l elniuil 
only in the two theoretical senses of 
sight and hearing, while smell, tasic 
and touch remain excluded frum ihe 
uninvniL'iit of arc. What is agree- 
alilu for the senses is not the bcmity 
of art — 'the sensuous aspect of tut 
is .vpiritiuifized, since the spirit 
appears in art as made sensuous.” 
Smells, tastes and the tactile run- 
not body forth a content beyond 
themselves, cannot be vehicles for 
the exercise of imagination. 

Although this is a view held by 
Aquinas, Kam and Sartre, as well 
ns by Hegel, it may seem to have 
liiilo to be said far it at first sight. 
Certain textures — silk, for instance 
—are fine to the touen ; smells and 
iastes can be evocative or delicious. 
Hegel refuses to call them “ beau-, 
tif nl ”. But what hangs on his re- 
fusal ? If we wish to call a deli- 
rious helping of caviar, or a fine 
silken texture, or a great claret 
“ beautiful ", how can anyone claim 
that we are making a mistake? 
Isn't Hegel insisting on a mere 
verbal stipulation ? 

First nf all we might nutice 
(although this is not decisive) thut 
usage tends to support hint. We 
do not usunlly talk of textures und 
smells as “ beautiful If we do 
call smells beautiful, then we surely 
find that we are working with only 
an impoverished notion of the beau- 
tiful. Aquinas is surely right in 
his (more cautious) statement that 
smell and touch are not chiefly 
associated with the beautiful. For 
notice how few aesthetic categories 
apply to smells: take the turms 
gay, comic, sprightly. Music can 
have Lhese qualities — Papageno's 
music in The Magic Fhue 
has all of them. Smells, textures 
and tastes hove none of them. Nor 
can they be sad, amusing, poignant, 
boring. The taste of the madeleine 
wns valuable for Proust because of 
the emotions it unlocked in him, 
not because he could taste the emo- 
tions in It in the way that we can 
hear sadness In music. 

It is difficult, furthermore, ta see 
how tastes, textures and smells 
could forin the centre of any artistic 


tradition. It would be easy to ima- 
gine a people with a highly deve- 
loped aesthetic sense in which they 


is chiefly revealed through those 
senses that "contribute to know- 
ledge”— I e, sight and hearing. We 
speak of beautiful sights and beauti- 
ful sounds, but not of beautiful 
smells, etc. "Beautiful" refers to 
that which gives pleasure when It 
, is perceived or contemplated.” 
(S'nuwmr Theologiae, In, 2ae, 27.) 
Hegel too argues tlmt art is a 
matter of. the "theoretical ” senses 


played no part at all. It would ha 
difficult, however, to imagine an 
artistic tradition that was wholly 
'non-visual and non-musical. (Hegel 
regarded literature is the unity of 
auditnry anti visual.) 

HI 

One of the most interesting of all 
Hegel’s aesthetic' doctrines is the 
view that art is necessary. A man 
without any senso of the beautiful 
would not be like a man with no 
taste for champagne, or aven like a 
colour-blind man. Aesthetic aware-, 
noss is a necessary feature of the 
human mind. The philosopher who 
sketches rhe phenomenology of 
mind will find himself describing 
the human capacity to create and 
enjoy works of art. For Hegel a 
man who lacked a sense of the beau- 
tiful would be oue who lacked the 
power of imagination; and Imagin- 
ation, as we have seen, is a neces- 
sary ingredient In all perception. 
The power of the mind to unite sen- 
suous and spiritual Is part of the 
same activity of imagination that 
allows us to see the human body it- 
self ns expressive of mind. In other 
words, . imagination Is as much re- 
quired in our ability to take the 
bodies of others as expressing per- 


un not make an uuereiice from the 
present experience to the absent 
man. We see him— Mr Wilson, or 
whoever— in the face and gestures 
of the mimic, We could not here 
describe wbnt we see without 1 refer- 


ring to the subject of the mimicry, 
and ow’’ recognition of him ls imme- 
diate. For Hegel this is 8 paradigm 


of art. All art involves the pre- 
• sentadpn of ideas In sensuous form. 
In understanding a work of art we 
do not make on Inference from what 
we hear or see to the Ideas that are 
being conveyed. It Is not, for 
.example, true art when a figure is 
designed, (as Hegel thought Egyp- 
tian figures were designed), merely 
in order ■ to stand as a . symbol of 
the huniim mind, reminding the 
spectator of tilings that are In no 
way intrinsic to his: perception of 
the figure itsfelf. In Greek sculpture, 
by contrast, we find an “appear- 
■ a ? c t .* Ehat. is alive with the idea 
,: of the humaii mind. ,.TJie spectator 
.sees, in the .sculpted figure q tidlitiea 
of - mind ' and jsoul' that ere . 'olstinc- 
i tivoly Greek, iThe sculpture is- not 
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_ - 1 — ^ himself leul i*> a liinhcr level of conscious- 

, tllI .,litv H, i, i- -fnr. in-.i-.mv *, M 'm «» ffiTwhm "“^r Ifegol .he movement toward, 

v.uikK or ill! 1 1 v.mijd lmv«- -or I> 1*1 I-*- j • ■ u{ i„.l .u ilo- Him •i-' 1 ’ 1 ' '■ "" ' 1 " k ,' |i„r, i mul I" create my tl higher level of co l,s ^ 1 ' ’ Vj* L ' S ,\. ‘ 

,iui ei'd wiih Sal irt lh.il ” nn-m'i" e\| , i«.;v.i , . | i . *i I - i h -in;*.-. ■« f. - 1 m ■> " •'* Hi-' .uiev.-. Sn these l.uvr, more process in which inuttei |s 

\u, n U not .1 cm i !»>..! and ..«i*-i .• j ‘ " l l \\\ \ >, ..... ■■<* . U / *; ' n!.dai' L :.iavsao.is may lie the n ,„Vc absorbed by form* Ihe sculp- 

added power of c..i. cii.MM,. 11 *■ 1 , „| Oil. -el fi ilv!U-l\ mimI i ;! , ‘ I ;' i 11 , 1 '! i | , !" , ; 1 i.i»j .. A in-in may intelhmhy twd human body, a toiruamR . 

r>: ^ s?..sns? '£■ Wre 

Tiukeii rm- iifwi Hu.' .iii'i fe; *. iV-s .**-£. ispin,i ,s ,he,MU ■ 

I'llji.ynu-Iil of wihF., of an le.. a‘k-«|iMK • ■ ■: . „]• 1 , ..-lni}*i. *n dial [I"'' 


reveals dial iniani In v-l.icl. c ; i- mg : and ue hass In ^ H,, wonl ' fur. then 

sc imis i less Ci.im.-s w “ cealt/e « ■ man "i..y ” 1 1 , . ... | Cl „ p«,vil.lsl.imwihol<y'-«.m- 

freech.ii.”- ll is a iie-i-sarv staye in n,.,,* a.kq u.i - -1 ^j; ‘i ilia ,| K - urn.l. ihe evp.cs-.oi. 

lh.ii lie veil 1 1 m lent in wliith imm ll ," s ''' liu ■ n keiiimi- Ini .-.oid or e-.piwam, tli.n 

come-, m full self- ■ci.iiscuiusiiess ami mU.| ■■.<(•? «. -s ;■ \ in my mini: a . Hie corre. i 

iliei'vfol a (in lleiiel < evesl ree.l-ni. ,„a|.|»l.t.. *'e m- h- 

N- v.ln.l.- ........ i. .!.« | 

\ t i n For lliftei liumaii uciioii t.m Anil this notion of uilciiniLy and ■J 1 : didu'i l.n»w v.lui I H-li, what J 
i' ‘ l, ‘ !?,■., id immely as a mode m s-,ll- acieq.iacy of eX|.ressm« is cel. eced Wllllu ,| mini the.,p. e-a.m 

i ^ISi^k^!!^]edlVe! ,, ^ 'Nai’mi Irn'su'meihi.m of emutiuns as 

s;.:s« "f -s::: 


J ,i i lie'-*- pheiininoiiii and makes human body. Then ill turn lliele n 
v.v-1 eviiaimliiiit.il. He sees all ul , i„ cr cusiilS abstract util, J’ 

I'-eliim -is somehow lendiny in an cream tig 'inward iws« in pnintnih. 

iilnm. lie lorn uliiniaic e.vpres- w |,ich expresses the ; ninei I'fe d 

si, lM in v.liicli its inner essence will 1 [ 1C . spirit"; m mu-ac which, sull 
fiiullv lu. con iv I tear. And die con ■ n ,ore ubsiruci, can express iht 
com is jutcii b.v .Ins tmally clear •• inmost tile of the spun u u 
L-MHCv-ioii. So ho would say that wc re ach pnetiy, which is the hist 
a, i. ,1,1.1 duc-i not nieiclv pnoi _at anil hixhent slaRC ol arc, and is ti e 


ill llllll. * ■■■ * . ■ «.■ 

In: i^-cu liltiiniiicly i\s ;i iumw ««i ^ '■ 
i‘\t)ri-. .ioil. iind h.'iiCf si •• a pi"'-e 1 r *‘ 
dcliieviiiK self-kirn wk-dj’,e. N-mue 
consists «f rdijecu iLiat simpiy exist 


**ii. llienv elves ”, ie. ili't-y in-t iiiii.’iiL it ,..iiun1iiiit! ii.tvnimiial----.'' 


-.ion in liiii'ii e hy ce.hinji to l-e . 
‘-in i I self ” ami lliroiif.li •-■■II 


■.sine" *n " liiilii'J •" express'’ 
l'.-t liiiK'-- Autl when an nuids- 


.. i I Slf if ■*' and 111 mill. 1 1 -II Iii-' iVefiiiK-i. And wIl.-ii an _ iuads- | J( <u .tn,wer I** ihe ‘jU'-siinii 

iw Mil’ll ess ‘ a -for him- inl.ih.led c x, -r.: -s 1. ... ul - n..-.-; y„.. lumv. l mi ih.s was 

l.di" In iif a mo iis 11 . s . in e in V/if , , „-f- -like a- s lv | hll vmi U-lf / " 1 he ansv.e 

«" .tita-a i~.--.ii-.- " l,v - 

>i.r ! ■■■in-f'ssi-d Marx-- --is u-nlin 1 <J ov sunn 111 


■ tIhi muster s viiiunn nas ocen ui ""” 1 ”. T |«bw» »ve wumu *-*'*■ ai'B Ot 110 siuniticaiice n* wiis«»hs » 

i?. ;'. ,. ! q-'uisfiec! n.s a result of u t . nuine. On die cniitrary we mliht „e already know all nhout ,j iat Homer’s description of Anti- tflgk of re f e ^ eiice> But for llcsel u 

ih.' iliivu's iVhniir und his rcluiioit want to say that tins fnmi. cxpiey llUI - feelings : 111 which case wc L -leia ftives us an insiRlil into Rrjef. Ull j t y 0 £ .sensuous and spiritual is of 
J iff ieSii wShllj dint of sit... is somehow truer to our feel- if.cnew-ex press... n t . Ik ... cl wtin ,d beyond this and “ he y essence oF art. For him the 

Tlw ^ slave tnboiii'S not as lnii. tlmt it clarifies the ilmmilit ha express them. Bui this ««*dvl does , ay t hat it i« close to the til th lprure of the clussical Greeks is 

r i- S no ll hid 5 v i du a I Q b u t *u st h c tool «.r ii.dw.iyx (in Wollhei.n*s words, hl llut fil ,l lc phv.ii.mLi...: I have ... uf ll( the idtum.ie ^prvssm. t fnrm of art precisely be-, 

^ Cr ^™.■ V TllD ,, slave is tli ere (me die core nf any human eiiinliuii. previous clescmm 1.11 available of () f it. fi expresses thu coiice il of Clll , se j t embodies u perfect balance 

inhi.TJrf 1 h-ivlne no sense of himself A further Import mu phenomenon w hut I felt wiLh which I compare RliL .f. I'urihvrninrv. an uhilit.vLo cx- ^ sensuous und spiritual, 

1 C nlf ! 1 n n n nious ^i lid ivl d u a 1 -Y o t as : a „um mny come across a u,e new one, mid yet I, cun soy ])r oss one's feelings .n words (or und form . S o when final lv 

as an *1'° ,i u , s i u vc ini- ... (ir k of art which nc becomes con- with ceriuintv * Hint « what f felt, }„ riiunl, or in .other forms of |natter ( llis |, cen svvollowed up in 

u result of hi. |itv upon UiC viiieed expresses his feeling which although I didn’t realize it at the j c i ibvrate, expressive hriiaymur j is f(jrm an( j t | ie . se iiMious has coused 

presscs hls own uersonai y uppi sees lie had never before time”. A man’s knowing this has at t | ie same time an ahihty to pic- an nh j ect 0 Hnterest m its own 

i ^ - - 


»'•*- •v-i i- ( Anrirlc-ia wnat guiues rlegvl & tuougnt nti* 

., ... vuiuiums a, .ukiiuaiu exiiiCSMon ot it. Anticic Charles Taylor points out in 

iiinvi impressions iliac we can is coinplviely m or tie h n j s on ideal of clarity »f 

iuini:pvLt railivr in die way dial feelings, completely oaiiil of expression, a level of expression at 

wu can inspvci iil.jvcts in die muor uIijl-li ot them: which the sciisui.us material used 

v. nr Id, die iv uuglu 10 In- a pariieu- anv diseaxu conic upon in the expression has lost all uide- 

l.n -.mi «'t answer i*« die fiiKsium . - ns 0 f, c u ei t through pendent importance and become 

•* llnv: d*> V...I fciu.v. I hill I hr. v:as ,. r ' vin ., , aku--. the spirit front the swallowed up m the aim of tlepic- 

wl1.11 von lelr / Ihe aiisv.ei u mi i.-^nav it wus longing Tor lion. And this means that the uie.il 

noiil.1 lie *il*i-iii»e.l l»v .. e.o..|.iir.s«.n ! " .’ , }iy t - 0 un,v|s, glnri- nf clarity is finally one of clm-iiy 

Willi die exp. 1. -..ill iImi J 1 .*'? I, ^ i " ihiv.svii'i, uiid for ili.v iviidvr- of descri/ifion, the sort of elm ij' 

nfiri nl "i .liMnvuied null <h» imai rcdiiv.ss, ilini mhln.-d mv of 1l1.1t can be attained only tin uiit.ii 

iuilvr 1 111 1 .1 0.*. ,11111 C«.r wtiitU mi.i |, imL . y .s;vvei life. langnagv. 

seeing if they match, hm 11 wu - T I 1C p[ )Vs j,. u j n , r , parties of words 

possess such u means of comparison, We wollld C ermiidy want to say ara oE |10 ' significance in I align ape’s 
then we already know all nhout |j )at Homers description of Ami- - 


----- - -- \ rn i w a., object of interest in its own 

, ,, Huuouuteiv txnresseo, amiuugn 11 c the quality of direct, immediate sent these feelings to fln “^-,- l1c i-iuht, then we have left the realm 

nc 1 1 ™ UH c , aif n iu n relies s Tli e world h ,^[.. 1 . 1 ] 'then been unaware of the awareness that makes the question ihxt te why an adequate capacity for ^ f lhe beautiful, altogether. 

8 . Pr0J £-« SS ofliimself. i, laden acy Sf expression. He ...ay « But how do you know that tW was se lf. e xpression is necessary for ’full « J ri f ' op H e , this is the moment 

IsSiSHx: ST.SS? SwS ESSIES 

he world. and is y ■ P y for a word — have This underlies the connexion that representing it. Art ** °n a ^ j R oinamu; period} and is tilt, 

than the slave. "t'’ ontliolipof his tongue '’-and Hegel is able to make between tinuum with other most “inward” form of art. Hygej 

The connexion of this with Hegel s | )en a word is suggested by some- action as expression and art as ex- of self-expression, J* , ,-itun-ls Uierefore concludes that thu ‘“o* 1 *:' . 

theory of imagination, and hence elsc may immediately know that preS sioii. I come to know what lam runs . t h ertuafs of mourn- world has reached the P 0,l . lt ** 

with his aesthetics may not bo tho , was t j lc worc l he was looking through acting upon the world, find- (for Sfinks Wc the «« ceases to unswoi to thc deepest 

obv Loud, yet it is close. Hegel thinks }J, r 0 r like Thomas Buddenbrook, i ng an image of myself in the ins which Hegel Hu ^ needs of the human spirit. It used 

that practical activity Is one of the reads Schopenhauer and is con- wor id ; and I come also to know burden of wmt um cmiteni- to be usual to rebuke him tor tins 

two modes (the other being theor- l vinced that \ t \ H hi s feelings that are what 1 am through artistic creation, making n un^inlng to human conclusion, which proved to ' be pa!p 
elical adtlvitv) in which man being expressed, although until now artistic expression. As I act, as I r V.® , c r],, B ii v of nation ably false. On the JinVin^ 

achieves sefl-consciousness and f® rC ullzed that he felt like crea te or apprehend artifacts, so institutions, and f ly 01 ™ mere \ y have been that his umn y 

henco freedom. Since Hegel sees Jf, I grow in self-awareness. As the s ates. All ‘““ e n ,^ "^ l " rl , e v a 4 i was out by a century. . 

practical activity - action - « n ratlier mysterious process by .slave in working both comes.- to ^clca* .niff W MW*.' ■**** • — ' - 

mode of seif-expressi ou,’ a process in 

which man imprints hnhself upon • 

the world, he can bring artistic cie- . p • _ 

Meanings of meaning 

att^’ arises from man’s rational need n 1 .„r»«nr fieich however, thinks Professor Salmons paper mo ui. 

isjw — aBL-r^ieSss- s t issr^^-ja 

B.JTJ!^^»S h K*?S© , S By R. G. Swinburne E y ^ ST^i^taUnpi™. .» .»r™. 1* "*>• * - ficld; - **“ ,!f,ul0 

attniu to self-cousciousncss. ±= ^- ‘ ~~ 


Meanings of meaning 


However, notions of man Impress- & 7 tep 1IAN KORNiiR (EiIIiol) : 
inc himself upon the world* and by voiouation 

■ 3aMto. h iTS Wlf- 219PP. Oxford 1 B1 o=k™ll L £5.S0. 

H.i _ anal MllAvIllQ 111 tilC — ‘ - " 


ible foreignness, and etijoylng in the i'iji 


explanation occurs when we ex- P. lie thinks the the deficiencies uf the mhor thivv 

plain the occurrence oE some event hat it is not. *« 11 ^ 1 b dealing heud-on wiih a central 

by the end or goal for -tho sake laws oi physics at Jd cl eni.stry too oy ^ ^ ficW tl ie imturo u» 
of which it occurred. In contrast, .■ are really ideologic 4 ^ » „ scientific explanation. Hu put** 

we normally explain the occurrence ' SS^tSfUSmiw Ilf hapiien . what forward an account of sclent die 

of an event bv some past state of tnoj. t«J as .wp^twin m axp i un ation to rival the 1 

event, its “efficient cause » which F , (og if t\m 'laboratory account developed by Cut l 

brought it about. 11 JSSB Assistant does not overturn the and ! others. I lu muilyses A bung 

that the obvious case of teleological ass slant n h(J thl nks not the cause of B 111 terms oflheir 

explanation is whera_ we explain the Slv tiiat the currently accepted being connected by a snutlo 


■ t m 
Sr M -f 

r,! •> fiert ;,} ■' , 


wirt 

r'v 

I'J.-i:- Wa 

raw 
•' *! ho | 


Human bolqgs ore distinguished explanations which men give, Includ- eg S s DI . ra Q eac h however, seams to JpP] c ex ^vnf B arHuinent ?n defence (in the sepsu expounded by RelcJion- 
from^uhnnls tmt just by their cap- In? oxplanaitona of l»uman actions In o.m cSl sentenca that little by way of ai gurnent in defence wouW a with this mmly- 

uoity to make Jutigments of a cor* in terms of the intentions and « tlon . oE aC tl 0 ns by desires of them. 8 j 9j QS j ona than Cohen pmms out 

tain 7 sort— « g, judgments of a uni- beliefs of agents t Do, these differ- p intendons ; s 011 i y explanation in Maybe Professor Geach is right in Cl -itic1sm, is Hiat current science 

vcrsal or tompornl chornctor—but e nt oxplanat ons re a 1 1 y . _ d espU a oE « a s ., e clal sort of efficient about the present form of mqst cur- may teach that, as A matter 

elso by their cmoffpim/ capacities, appearances, hove the same form. t h“t Is .that to explain by re ntly accepted laws of physics and caUses and effects >w 

The possibilUlos of human emotion pud cite entitles of die .some kind cnise , mat ^ ^ QXpl ^ n by a cliem i g{ry _yct even this would be temporally, connected, W 4 

are determined by the fact that in explanation, and future state, but by a past cause. In denied by the majority of ijhlloso- aeema logically necessary that tJ 

Itinn is a rational animal. We enn g 0O d or bad by, the nStlnnsnf this wav in one sentence ond with- p i ier8 0 f science, and he provides no a houldbe. In saying diatA_ cous 

- disilngiiish between the feelings, of .5c are there radhr If out arw fiutber attempt to justify detailed discussion of any counter- B we are not committed togcaB ^ 

Ulysses’s tloB, which dicdpmmg tw0 or mwn hS clafml.etakes his stand on a arguments which have been or might l0 the causation beingtHUW«^ 

wherS affia-r-sra 

like .“ pining”. Instead of express* These'; are- uiert j f r may mnPtbfng causes sora«mng else. Pr tea 

■*' jpg liis grip? dii;GC.tly, pifobiamS. b'ut^v&r ' Professor Gcach finds examplos slst of laws .to which there are no sor Salmon bas huilt *° . j 

go pit hl5 food, y 0ars a BVea , t . of wffho wovUd con si dei' to 'be exceptions. r current sc ience into his analysis^ 

.' V. lOssn^ss,. ho inty bbconie *imtlwtlc. -ertergy has^ ■* been S' 1 .' real teleological explanations in v h av e been critical of. Professor 7\ 

' We. inlgta- evih a ; ' f MP « • °toSc to uuffi functloniil explanations in biology: Geach’s paper, yet it remains, for all Tlie Young Ha, gel : Studies in th 

■ j ' 

■ ^ achi-uu.vu a ar-,HMrtS 

But .later & Jtion ’’ bv Wesley Bte wmple; timt. ?'***#$ nSffinfc paper, on tivingstoud (576pp. 




e wtoy‘™° 5 : 

S r,“bu n s. ,!, foo p sici. 
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- - , ^ ww- Micro ««**«* . wneie p-nno q are propositions fe- wnat « 

hi^ Eriof-^ in rtrtliig thi* ho might gct : J^rtinents ofi thesfi papers by a porting occurronces, ’t 

■ LUiaht Into his. feeling. The verbal number of well-known pti lasophoi-s when alternative true descriptions topic, t 
ol- fliiiar expression may actually toaSthcr with replies to these coin- 0 { those occurrencta are substituted the pei 
S vo l ihi n battor sbnso of what SS,: by the writers ol the main, for ” p M and M a". But of course the ing any 
fcrfiM ttan he would have £ aoer J- . . . big question which hangs over this tral mu 

.hc.-is ICQ . -- . _i: Iacvis 1 114 V tn . . 3 ' lii'-Ji' -J— ncA rnniTn ill . rlict<iiacSni1 ' whfithfifl ' ncrllBUS. fill IS COMCi 


1844, and this was on • Vs 

impulse ft 


oS ode&- Tm5'iComos out -very how organisms^eyolved^ a_pancreas 
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of Luk&cs’s approach 


ith. Pro--, end whut would happen to- litem 
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A self-made man 


Lust and friendship 


Opportunity 


By John Parker 


CRAC1LIAN0 RAMOS: 

Sao Bernardo 

Translated by R. L. Scort-Buccleuch 
156pp. Peter Oweu. £3.50. 


MngiisTifl, 1030, and finally a cir- 11 L"- * 1 1 ?r.r [l 

cular structure in individual epi- ' ... 

sodes {Vidus secus, 1U38). while By Victonii Glendiiining 

many of the features common tu 

the novel of the North-East are 7_ .- 'S K . " 7 

present in Ramos’s fictiun — die CLIVE MURPHY : 


and Mr niueit — lnnely, uknliolic, -r\r\r*\r £±r\ 

passed over — makes Nigel his JYl lUvivvU 

spcciul emsude. The hey must be 

fnciuiraged, developed, moulded. - - 

Mr Bluett will not let him alnne. " 

The boy is ordinarily unintelligent |J V C. K n n ICnnnpHv 
:nul irtmlileiuinie. aiul bewildered U J Olw® 1 * ■M4Uieuy 


regional elements, the downtrodden .. n ,t \i;„ ,.i mul troublesome, and bewildured 

peasants and so on-he skilfully g S for Mr macvl i,ni1 Nl * el by Mr lllueti’s intentions: Mr Bluett 

avoids the pitfalls his cuntem* an,nconc thinks he is liberating. Nigel front 

poraries failed to rccogni/c: lurid l^Opp. Dobson. £3.25. his disadvantaged beginnings, but 


violence, exaggerated eroticism, an 


his disadvantaged beginnings, but MATTHEW VAUGHAN : 
under his disastrous chum pie nsli ip Chalky 


1 . overstated style of writing. Ramos Nigel is anything hut free. Mr 940 .,.. e t , r |, n - an .l Wnrh,»-n F7nn 

GraciHano Ramos (1892-1953) was does not go in for authorial com- Mr Mildew lias just come out of Bluett, at odds with the modern 248pp. ..icker and Warpuig. £2.9U. 

one of a small group of writers merit, nor does lie identify with his jail. He is cultured, articulate and school ethos, hates his colleague "■ 11 

from different states m north-east- ma ; n characters, not even with die egocentric, wirh an unfortunate pen- Colin Come, who repeats the child- 

ern Brazil who came together in first-person narrator in Sn 0 Bcr - cnaiu for fondling young girls. He ten’s riddles in the staffroom : Rescued t rum tlie stums of Derby 

■ ........ by an Anglican clergyman of 


ern cruzu wna came tugemer in first-person narrator 111 A HO ucr- cnaiu lor luiuiimg young girii. jiu 
the early 1930s in a loose associa- nardo. He creates complex, Individ- goes off on holiday to Uusan^on 
tiou which produced “the novel of ua j characters in whose personal only to find himself swamped by a 
the North-East", Urged on by the sufferinas are worked out the group uE English primary-school 


the North-East ", Urged on by the sufferings are worked out the group uE English primary-school 

social historian Gilberto Frey re, social contradictions and tensions teachers— too old for Ins lust, but 

they sought their themes in socio- oF t hu world he is writing about. vmy eager for his cnmi.u.iJonslup. 

,. 9 mnniir rlai.AlAninfinru in tlifiu- “ FrocdOIll for Mr MlllleW {tile 




economic developments in their , . . _ ■ — ---- ------ - 

regions since tho turn of the cen- Hon 6 no, the nnrrator-pro- ■« Nigel Someone" half of the book 

turv. Two of the group were jpnrti- togomsr of Sao Bernardo, is an tells another story) plays around 
cularly prolific: Jos^ Lins do Rego, arriviste, a man of humble origins vv ith the idea of personal freedom, 
famous for the novels of his “ sugar- who would not normally huve risen i n B spirit of comedy but with an 
cane cycle " and Jorge Amado, the above a farm-hand but, by dint ot Inescapably grim conclusion : 
most widely translated of Brazilian using the system .to his advantage, there Is no such tiling. Mr Mildew 
novelists, who punched home a ]»as achieved hJs ambirftm of own- wants to be free to grope; but the 
somewhat simple -message 'of prole- Ing- the property he had slaved on French girl he finds wiinti the real 
tari an and peasant deprivation in the as n paid labourer. Me Iw: jicquired ihing, il\ir fieedoni-sbL-kum mu-Il-iu-. 
exotic setting of Bahia’s cocna plan- die social defect', nf the l.imluv.n- he meets arc mdc and pietcmiuns, 
tAtlona or of the cnl..urr«il streets hourgemsie. Inn ndilv tu ihcsc a ami the terrible hdiuuMcacliers got 
of its capital Salvador. hrutulity which makes his imuenal- him in ihe end. 

Cmclllano Ranins, by coupon S’ Clive Murphy’s two unvcilas are 


“Freedom for Mr Mildew" (the 
11 Nigel Someone" half of the book 


riddles demonstrated how popular 

lie was, how quickly he could *®tfcfiaac in his regiment at tlio age , 
break 8 aownbarriere nnd reach Sit tl 

an easy intimacy with hi. pupil,. ^“ 1 ™ pananca fat- l.il 

r Mu roily’s comcdv has a deli- failure to fuliow Newman across the 


In a spirit of comedy but with an Mr Murphy's comedy has a deli- failure to follow Newman across the 
Inescapably grim conclusion : cately lethal edge to it, and not great divide) then allows him to 
there Is no such tiling. Mr Mildew only at Mr Mildew’s end Mr Bluett's enter Sandhurst ond to buy a corn- 
wants to be free to grope; but the expense: for they oi'c right nbont mission into his old regiment. His 
French girl be finds want', thu real u lot nf things however wrong nbont career subsequently marches from 
i hi nu. ihir fi vL-diini-sbL-kiim situleiitp. themsi-lves. glory to glory to reach its apnthea- 


Tbc hunk It hitiy — both stories 


glory to glpry to reach its apotheo- 
sis in the swamps of West Africa 


Graciliano Ramos, by compnr- ism appear more Kiuemnc yet, para* 
ison. is remarkable for liis res- doxically, enlists the ; readers sym- 

5 * - i . i iiufhv in Hi.i Aiir Inc ii’anir marrinnii 


ison, is remarkable tor ms res- “ linked by his preoccupation with 

traint; four novels, a few volumes P* 11 ®* j".™® ,V£i i.ii the collisions ifint occur liet ween 


are made up of fragmentary, nuec- " 1 ? 

dotal set-pieces, rather ]lke the 1,1 01,0 °* 

cr.ueL mime of chorudes played by Yictmias litilc wars, 
the nwful teachers in " Mr Mildew , Bloomsbury's debunking ; Freud’s 


inline; mm. uuvv.a, a **r, in XTnHnlr.Vin nn >< unir-i.lo lonr l,,e C0I1ISI0I1S Hint OCClir IICUVUDIl Hut US tllG tWU loqUBCioUS, mldlllc- 

ui short stories and an autobiogra- J® lc ® thcll which hid P e °P ,,a sclf-rigliteously pursuing used noii-hcraes lurch on to their 

pineal work, Maminas do Cdrcerc, JJJW *[} .f-f® JJ f * Ilim their own “ freedom” and by a not doom, driven by misdirected id uni- 
on account of the tune he spent in * l '?p ieal humanity even tioiu in n unconnected harping on school- ism and pnlnfully wrong-headed 


an_ account of Lhe tune lie spent in “■*» _ 

prison as a communist during tho sel1, tenchers (Mr Mui-pby is nne him- optimism, they carry the reader code of our* Victorian grandfathers. 

Vargas regime. A man or few R. L. Scott-Buccleuch s nans] a- sel f). Nigel Someone is a black boy with them. Obsession, obsessively By taking as liis model not a pro- 
words, whose brusque manner tiou is a distinct improvement on in a white school in North London, recorded, is irresistible. diict of Dr Arnold’s educational re- 


Bloomsbury's debunking; Freud’s 
revelations — it bus become a truism 
to say so — have mnde it impossible 
for us to take seriously the bluod- 
nnd-tlmudcr, deatli-beforc-dlshoiinut 


man of few R. L. Scott-Buccleuch's transla- 


eavned him die reputation of being most attempts to render literature 
bilious and embittered, Ramos was written in Portuguese. Same 


a perfectionist who criticized his phrases sound strange when put in 
own works harshly. Yet each of his the mouth of the earthy Paulo 


four novels is a masterpiece in its Hondrio, und I do not .foci that Mr 
own way. In liis search for an aes- Scott-Buccleuch has quite . sue- 


His father and himself 


forms, nor a scion of die privileged 
classes, Imt a child of the slums, 


thetic synthesis he tried the novel ceederi In capturing the narrator’s 
within n novel (Caetis, 1933), first- very personal tone, but the novel 
person narrative (Sno Bernardo, sdll comes across with much of its 


— L. . not entirely himself 1 


By Jane Miller 


MaLtliew Vaughan asks us to recon- 
sider our preconceived notions of 
uiiieteciitli-cciitury militarism, but 
„ much in Chalky’s story fails to con. 

n uneasy v - mcei i t ( s bard to believe that, - 


consciousness force. 


night-time prowler, and as uneasy in ’ . Q Unc reginlent of the 

his daytime life. His divided ness 1JOSt .c m -,l w e Ilian army, his promo- 


Cunning creatures 


FORBES BRAMBLE ! 

The Strange Case of Deacon 
Brodie 


even survives the separating of his t j 0l , f rom the ranks would not have 
conflicting selves. He wears the met with un masked hosUlity ami 


_ . i UJy L VY 1 L IB uiiiHHJnvu **v«* *-n»j « 

paternal wig on Ills nocturnal excur- vlcioils resentment from his fellow 
sions into the privacies of Edinburgh 0 ff i ce , s . All the same, on one level 


By Catheiiue Peters 


him is sheltered by a woman— but 
he cats her chickens in the ciid. A 


Hamish Hamilton. 


homes and businesses, desecrating, tilii WO uia be an exciting and com. 
hs he somewhat monotonously pelUng adventure stow but for the 
asserts, his father and j himself there- ’ onsta , u intrusion of Mr Vaughan’s 

own lengthy comments . on the 


by, and he ts betl ayed by a membar 


dog, magical in his strength, beamy Deacon Brodie, 
and swiftness, lives wild on the maker and member of Edlnb 
mountain and no one can catch or City Council, was unmasked 
tame him. A sick woman confuses burglar in '1788 and hi 


GEORGE EWART EVANS : . 
Lfet Dogs Delight • 

100pp. Faber and Faber. £2.50. 


•odie master cabinet- ol his .' ow “ «“*• su 1 Sl VI? de J il ‘ - action, and on Victorian otlh 
mem be LofEdl nburnh’s ? 1 ue " cies J d ,° pi '?™ r A of . “ tildes and behaviour in general. His 

rwas unmSd as a && S S"IJ 2 SSK fl^agogic 


har husband with a pony he has Robert Louis Stevenson wrote a 
trained to walk upstairs into her play about 'him, and his career is 


And hansed inako ,, dreaui of an oi:eanlc They inform, and it is not always 
£!n wrotd a P flradlse ■ easy to grasp what point he Is trying 

his career is Mr Bramble’s Brodie is unhiven- to make. 


IGQnp. Faber and Faber. £2.50. bedroom, and gets out of bed mir- echoed 'in other versions of double live as cabinetmaker- and Intruder, 

— — - aciilaus] v cured bv the fear that he lives lived nnd written about in apt to nc company both work and 

1 1 Jlli " . 1 "" rr must be negl coring himself terribly Scotland (luring the nineteenth cen- play with the si mgs of Macheaih 

George Ewart Evans has always if be looks, llko that*. Another pony rury. Forbes Bramble con- and to boast of his parricldnl urges 

been a post among folk historians, has to .be" sold- by his. widowed tributes a new ending to the story in n way which robs his activities 

. a la a « W ..H _ 1 . . T Vl _ .1. _ II T ...1. Tl 1 J - t_ 1- _ _ .1 .alia.... la A .f ..... aUlian flAmtllll. 


been a post among tone Historians 
nnd in tils books on East Anglia, 
the Importance of magic aqd + rmJa 


o-ivner, but, like the cow in “Jack —Brodie is hanged on gallows he of any suggestion either of compul- 
ahd the Beanstulk", comes back to designed himself and is later alon or of their hns-worjng to 


se Taken over 


in the vonisiiing pattern^ ■ &f rural his rightful home in tlie end. 
life ere given their propBr eniplm- Only in ana story, “Gold Key”, 
sis and respect. It is not surprising^ is there an explicit reference to 


sighted in Paris— and he hns an an individual dilemma. There are r» v Ahcilglr MaclfiRD 
architect’s interest in the building glimpses of Lord Braxfield mid - Dj AiaSHalT IVltKJUwU 


of the New Town. Brodle’s father, a other lawyers of the day and of 


HIS ailli respect* ll la AII/l out pi ta UIC1« an iciciviiwc Ul laid nen iuuw. wluwiws i ^ Vj “ “»* ----- — 

therdfore, that this collection of .tho pit closures and the- poverty respected citizen and craftsman, Is Burns in his cups, neat sketches to 


short stories, set In the Welsh vql- that followed, but it is really a made to study Palladio. 


leys where he grew up, does not stor 


leys wnero 
give a fire 
lives of or 


talisman 


match Kay’s caricatures rather than 


GEORGE JEWEL: 


firsthand account , of tho retains its powers so long as people over his father’s business and to 


Deacon Brodie grows up to take Raeburn’s paintings. Dividodness lo An Empty House 


dinary Welshmen fiEty believe in it, Tlie poverty of those hdte the memory of that father 


made to seem the product of purl- 184pp. Colder and Boyars. £2,95, 
tanism and its stern fqtliers, but Mr J... .... .... . ... . 


years ago, thinly disguised as fie- people is the eternal poverty of the and the Edinburgh virtuos he repre-' Bramble's hero views his own nature ** 
don : Mr EvansJkjwStmg in the tra- peasant, relieved only by luck or seated. Yet if the city worshipped iii such explicitly oeaipal terms, and p. 


George Frial’s 


concerns 


dition of t haitrener of tales by the sorcery. Such stories would ohee prosperity and respectability it also h]s two eelvoa bdhnye.sq predict Adam Abbot, ' a" * sullen, un Ilk able 

flS^fid^ir’whlch the speaker takes have helped to reconcile the poor contained fifty-two brothels in nue ably,.. that; tha novel . aeema moro you nk man. possessed of literacy 

the snaps of his story from the to a world they could not control, half of the Royal Mile, and Brodie like a proposal tor making “Wj ambitions that he has neither the 

past: and embellishes , It with by' takihg as their heroes hot the. was hot the only worthy to attend life more interesting than a study ot nor the talent to exploit -and 

characters and incidents known rich dr powerful, but the cunning cockfights, to gamble, drink and a man whose exploits issue iroro a „ urs j nB a grudge against the world 

personally to his listeners. creatures— men or Animals— who fornicate. Here he is ,r a man who Is profound malaise. for not recognizing his merit His 


miner or taies oy me sorcery, suen stories would once 
ich the speaker takes have helped to reconcile the poor 
his story from the to a world they could not control, 


personally to his listeners. creatures— men qr animals— who 

These., then, are folk or fairy could outwit the rest. "If the fool 
ales, whdf e . elements are humour, would persist in bis folly ha would 


teles, whof a. elements are humour, would persist in bis folly ha would 
fantasy and thagic; . Of the twelve become- wise": in the folk tale he 
stories, eight* i are ;>qajicerned with often does— the educated man 


relationships _ between .faunens and would count the odds 1 against him 

tmbfinli A fnv w m mA nnhti um ■ 


Golden oranges 


sister has been left a decaying man- 
sion to which he steals the keys. 
'After leaving hontd in a huff ha 


- 8 nttnals. A fox with the nui^..after and.glVe up. 


wo: •: . takes up Residence there. So fail so- 

r. ■ , good. But in a pub one qyetllng 

The scholarship, not surprisingly, Adam fel|4 inwiUiKite, a , char Is- 


. is mostly, of -the "Glory that was matic drqn-out, aud eventually offers 

i ■ j ,v Greece? variety, okhouah therq ,is hirq a bedfor the riigflt. Kite, effort* 

' dn j -^sgkig. earhosWass^.aiout. it. ies^ly -(lomhiating, , soon moves in 
-r F^ '- - — '- r- Scnliemantrj Hke everyone else, nad and' takes oyer; brio gin g'witli, b iin, 


By Frank Pike 


an aggregation of moronic pvoles ; STONE : , 

No Filth, In the United Kingdom — a The Greek Treasure 


acniiemtuiii] nso v.ci juuc eio«, ****** ana lkkbs urci, n»n. »*»"*| 

his theory about Homer’s "wine* for good measure, a tough friend 
red IricJ sea **.: that it is a descrip- and two compliant girls'. A . Plhterlah 


don not of colour, ;but of consis* situation develops, -with Adam 
tendy. He also,: seems to have resentful but intimidated and Kitja 


47_9£ p. Cassell. £4-50- had^iouehts about'^e^Hes^eridSf ^"company alternately menacing 


T ~ - .-r-|,’77 ZZid'Z die *one, theN’novelizihg^,: 

itS& 6 vi^ W ^ NpE 8nd CHRl6 wtiaston Churchill Roosevelt X (c/o ^gr^her of '•bad the raost golden orange^Jn 

l . Mrs Gibson, Dunroamln, Upper and Freud, his sights h^je on ; , t he world. Isn't It a frolic when! 

Eniulfed in a Tide of Filth n*i« A ' .• Hanrv and .Sophia Schliemann, the . golden n.noles oF luvtholoev 


Engulfed ip a Tide of Filth 
lBOpp. Quartet. .£3.50. 


Drlve,' U ^ , aldS)7 in, CoSg|e 

Humphrey Piuke of Revolutionary excavator's of Tray .?pd .Mycenae, turn out; to, -be tho. golden oranges 

Kla Ranaira and ■ aon^ ^vrllv .■ ^ The resplt Ji ad Opriiusiastic, Ibng- of reality? 

K-actlne Cantain. Hamish wiuded travelogue; baTely What reallv tells on the reader. 


Mr Frlel falls between two, stools 
and in . more than ode .direction, 
so to speak. He baa plumped 


f ;enerally for,,a workmanlike prase 
n. which his Stretches pi' Joycertu 


parody — "The -.sideboard 


corttethporaiy;? : ' ephemera ' which flatmate?’, a 1 mo tordyle combination . one’s body and^ brain r u 
amounts |o .di'Mhd'' of AoMalgia for incorporating th'e : AlHbWiigasl decar, .axisMa M' * , shining,, pu 

the present. ; LOut of this they >dvolve a hilarious dd^Bjer bf 'reVolutibnary ^ force within .the rjumaq. c 
a more or-lflsYsurceallsric farce com- correi pon den ce f : But lr to have ia : fit, interior IUdminatioD,’ t> 
prising,. in ho.;pA^iU^^®':Jibe :phtioB^^er’W':'a ;iympatbdH(i 'ce^ .to 1 each person, malung h 
M ake Brltdqj ' «allc>macietS^-that ft.)a bit iSGOS. i;.; only gtfod but meaningful: 


ne Concentration on tlua middle section 
Ur —the best in any case, with ilia 
a most interesting characters — might 


been so. pointless. 


most interesting characters — might 
have turned a competent novel into 
something a gdod deal tighter aiifl; 
stronger. J\.> 
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Roots of the European idea 


By Donald BuUough 

It’ll IIKER : 

CLiarlemagnc and his World 
272np. Wcidciifeld and N icol-.fi n. 


lM „ , rmi ,rk.,hl« i«,un-. ™ on. - iI„;...b'i K.i'.-f."." -“« >»■ 

nlfinlv Hi veil Hi .^ir vim,,,.-., 

present owncis hv. 1 I*" 1 ' Jjj r ‘ | 11S previous wiilings ami 

««««< of lelwwMwn s .4 I J ‘ ■ Si Ihv d. and owcllrni illiisi, 

she* umv r ir^ftas s * « — . * * * w 


which llmv iserv lUfil liy I ho C;uo1- 
iiigi.ui ninn.ii cliv Tin uo cli apt ci's 


1‘lfiOs mu l:os ii impossible to apP'jp' 
ciuic the limine or the SCU, V 
chitii ges that wok place between 
750 and 820 ad hi s-cript, art. 
texts copied and texts read. Many 
nf Professor Hccr's most cwk- 
Bi ■ rieu l si ai cine nts on these topics 


r-V'i' lire either ini sup ported by surviv- 

"'i:Vi.r.'iViii7 Heci's own Vienne*.- deal with exnloit.il mil of the land, evidence or just plain wrong. 

ttii* 1 '*-"' - i,nd - — • Km,ld be arrt ' “ 


and some would be bizarre iit nil 


sc ho has in a v lit If S' si i r e ; gr u v ei ■ n VY i'V.' |I7i7 «"i lici s of lliaiiuscr ipl s synthesizing . quaii 1 1 es of i he- com 

-...I »r.' ul.j.«s likely Ire lamilmr section 1 . i.f l.,m 8 ,s 


S^ruSiSlb.'iS«3.ta W U"^ e r.du..0 «s»y. 

synthesizing . qualities of ihc^ com- Anyone who Hu ^ I themc 


pur aide sections of Georges Duby’s write' ii readable hook on a theme 


mM±M SB®#* Wi&BM 


- ItX who could lead one -dong the jg « C and artists. 

Early critics of the European Com- putts used by i„ a nee of die text ofL'/i.ir/einogne iirfd 

muAiiy. unaware of the problems ,,» by pass the Loni a«d ikryice u’nrl./ is significantly different 

K.; ^^.^^./rr^rwt^'rehgiou, from both Heinrich The 


easier to write a heavily footnoted 


rm> iil'i mu m c t 7 e 


The three awkwardly divided ^ jSUSSK 

chapters on the cu ill i.rul Mbiwnry -rf tl. ng Ight- ^ qua , Uy 

the period are the majoi pis P riUL - , L! .u .hm.lH onni a 


nrcsentaiioii, which should earn a 
Cook a wide readership, increases 
rather than diminishes the obliga- 


tin' period are the major dis- wliich should earn a 

..... ~ - ;; J«i.. Eiiiijire and my own T/ie appointment. They include a fe P wide readership, increases 

not yet swamped by a wine hike, unortlmdnxv was vigmnuslv c«iin- < " L'/turlrmiigm'. A cliupter on good passages, such as. 1 rather than diminishes the pbhgu- 

dNm^sedUas a “ nostalgic return | >at ed hv .he *i.m; niomu- ibs ■ Wa?-* is followed by music and ns what is one [iJnofthe scholar not »B»w JJ- 

10 ilia Empire of Cli uric m ague . is gimis ndvisers. usilmnts Cl « * which cover particular cam- gian .K Satement that newed currency w old ™““ n , c t c t 

—•.■1"“""* I - 5, 

to the poliikal and economic piob- med i.m*l ihe ljiigiuihs <■ 


own arid tlieil commies 'y-M Iimp'i 

ta the political and ecu no mu prob- uied 1.1ml ihe lJiih 

If Huff U some ||.„ f, .1111.1 B.VJI.-M iii'l'iMi' 

Ud Us hint Joys .be sons 

is 

was temporarily suspended uni A nnp ry\ 

Mediter 1-11110811 rollon Pj“- Vt - ■[ "1J. /\SoCI II 

u secondary rolo. Ibis anaiei 11- * 

unco, wo must, however, leinuid • ■ 

nurse Ives, crosses Kurope .i pi u- 

sont ideological divide. M”™- o y TV R. FrydC 

over, the original unitary poll »c«.l »y ^ J' 

basc was as much the result of •_ • — - — 

expansionist wars and the \ 1VI U c i 

lion of an originally unwanted alien A. R. MYI.WS - 
ride on non-Franks as, have nten pm-ijaments and Est 
later attempts to unify Europe lQ 1?Bg 
under a single ruler. Such ii.le -s including 7 

aspirations and actions have usually / m i d Hud501 

- - 

■MLional Isles . links with The .fundamenta! 


.vmirni effective m enceil by sensible ulisl radians 
f ||, 4 . original and oilier ibaii 1h.11 fld:« the genua lo- 


.vcif,,.,. ,*2JK 


.iuiL 1 — « 0 U 0 -L -fcra 1 "! 


scholarship, not Charlemagne, t at 

is diminished by inaccuracy. That 
a fuller understanding of 
iiigiiin achievement is as relesuM 
10 Intel went ieth-ceiitury «»P'“ 
iiailiMiiiliKin ns ii was lo iiiiieieeiHO* 


. . v, urhiuved bv century iiatiomilism is made plain 

by ~ " 


Assemblies in order 


S.To “»■' ■ l ‘ t - 

By E. B. FrydC. 

s -rr rrrr. tS.S' th. 

r. st0l e S Itt Euri|M ^ V 


„ nlt f .,iU„,, ! o. 1 .o, ,„o,- Hwu Pr-a-S. MV- 


is rha, “ nflL-i i.ioetcfii years of l.avo las.od ..n.if 13S2 on l«Bo *?■ 


Charles “ ahmidoned the 


Nearer 


Vtiori" C nuries * — --- IIBIUCI Ill'll. e ,®ll“ . n . ! . 

use of large re prosen ia rive p ro f B!l!l0l . Myers is mistaken n 

iissemblies ” and that “after 1-140 bclievilli! that m the e.ulv 
Charles jpive »ip tlie j attempt _to c .i £ *] 1C c>eiith century ihe H,,r,sl1 


to 17B9 


thus upeiis; up inquiries jj«e J« 


HSSt'iiUHies »|.M uviicrv.iiti 

rhurlcs gave up the attempt to e iJ] lt L'enth century the “iirisli 

r.^! e *STS^S53K ST.A"V 0^ 

ft^«r_-=r5l-S=r- 


-- -- - . rZ,/ 'of' these contrasts. The chief are passed ' 

nuer a single ruier. ouen i«w[» so including 79 I Must rut ions. ^ ]. hc „ in the deepening, nf the taiHe is 

SSSSFk ash, lit 1,J h ear'aviws — 


nowhere mentioned. 


necessarv ". This wns not the expei t- 
ence of’ Sir Robert Walpole when 


ft at "produced "it, but'tliis wjf 


tn.ic ninummi •», u,, f lw ihrmieh which the Burgundian SLfl /® 

fiiiulainciitul assumption of supposes u pcneiratmg and wel - J n t i, e reign of Charles th 

kbits «nrf Estate, in Europe |„U..d ««««* “ kash (1467-77, which Wj « 


ence of Sir Robert Walpole when 

. I • »n aiicmot to lie had to abandon the Excise Bill 

|y. there is no atie mk ^ 1?33 It ls disturbing to find 

the teriible upn • , . M ve rs ignoring important 

diich the ^ argl ". , be rc cent specialized works. Tnus he 

the reign of Charles tne c b i „ ien ,bera of the 


rbSIT biih 'were ^b^r^and ™ 1 ST book. wl,«re «o —i < 3 =i . 

ultimately the Joint f cemurvonwarda, a. variety of pub- assemblies are lumped togethu ®J. e ^ of strange happeniugs 

through several different lines ol ce t y on h assemblies and examined m an excessively 8 I P 5 reader tantalixmgly P r jv 

desceSt-nf. its cultural achiey^ 1U. the different cursory fashion. „Sed. What lay behind ihe state- <*esc» 

m«f rtts; the J° ,nt .fe 88 !:® 1 kin wledued) * orders..'’ of' nociuty, clergy, nobles. exploring the raasops w^ajio , ^ - lhat ip 1237 • Y It 

than is VM»Uy *"^2^™!!!*' .ftivviishiBii, • aometimas even the unified Estates General comprfs . g J ■ n •« undertook not fo kill any an o 
uf some of its institutional lof ms. J^ier non-nobla landowners. A. R. delegates from the whole of France * representative in the Pien 

Ciiarleniugne can . never be the nener non^ ^ disccrn 80lue com- Spurred before 1484 Professor nowe ot 

living presence on tnis sine 01 _ j — . .. !•«> a mimlicr 


. Netherlands. . »« fact we now know that 

where enigmatic while in race ^ several olhei - 

su -“"? e .JlHSigS provhices thy were predominantly 
riS? behi id ihe^Sfte- ksce,.dunt.s of die old nobduy. 


Ut some ot ns -- ---- richer 

Ciiarleniugne can . never be the nciier 

!l2"l.JSrK and fctnnf 4 *,Jf 
'revolutions and wars is not their ine 


_ UIUIIVU ««** 

richer non-noble landowners. A. R. delegates from 
Myers tries to discern some com- appeared befi 

_ ...... ... ,, loner a mnnllOl' 


mou puticrn, or at least a number 
nf iiirelligiblc . patterns, .111 the 


m Iiireiiigniic , patterns, 111 cue -jj' dialeiiM spoken in the south 
growth, siagUHtion and collapse or France (/migiic « ® c 1 . f,s 

the assemblies of the biicumi ,. llo h< jj-tu. ummellimhle in 


• If 8 ffdWf rt aBr -whk, 

. an outstanding recent textbook like 

UC1CS « IE1 >, »*»»» »■*- w«"« ‘V“ ,,v 7 noble or representative in the pi erre Goubert’s L'Ancien ReSi'’ 1 ^ 

appeared before 1484 Professor «°Jic 1 whlch |n part cover* the siime 

Myers might have discovered tiiet Cort around, then Professor M S ei ^.^ 

the dialects spoken in the south A[] ,, 1C se examples are dciived f JOQ k , s completely outcUssed. He 
of France (bMgaM> i/ofl were, as f m , lltf | H ter Middle ^8 es ' , tl ‘® does provide some releyant tHCE 
late »s J-t-lU, unniLelliBible to uuilior's own gpecwl period. Thwe a „d mostly gets them ^ht l L tlie 
Frenchmen brought up in nor hern slranBe lapses when he deals features that make M Gouboris 

dialects, like the Eiituve King Lpms “ r ® h mor ° un fumiliar times and „ —*■« ►!— — "' aUv “ w ""* 


After the Terror 


By Norman Hampson 


Wim more uniuin.i.ur nines ana book so excl ting are virtually 
places. We are iold rhot in the T j iese features include the sense 
Li_.l ,».j 1 


MARTYN LYONS : 

France under the Directory 
259pp. Cambridge 0“i verslt J 

£7.90 (paperback, £2.50,. . 


iTencunidi uiw«B“‘ -1* mc strange lapses when lie deals feature "that "make M Gouborl’s 

The Inn da mental' flaw of the (jia)ects, like ihe ^uve KmgLoms h mortJ un fumiliar times and book so exciting are 

11 - : - XL One of the decisive periods laces Wl . are lo id rhet “m be These features include the sense 

in the fortunes of the t French . .-u^ tendt cen, tines came the n f historical research constantly 

assemblies occurred during , «e de y e jof)VnBnt ig the Frankish enlarging our lioiizolis, fno 1 wotd- 
first half oE the reign oF phatles .J { the^ insUtudona; feu^Hsm . ailce of nnachromsm, the posing m 
^ VII when, for the- only time in rphnt misses out the , vits^ , ^i^'dt: , cert'' .vital* quest Ions and constant 

rT OT French history, that monarch was wry wb en feudal arrangements Htte m pta w describe wlint men were 

V' - forced to depend almost cqnynually were introduced by the early re ally doilig -and thinking. 

■ kno „ eno„*h ,0 juslifv ? ch brevity. «. fin»»ci.l g™«, by Ejjare,- C.robnji.^ Al.o, *« As „ M W0U ,J 6Xp ,„ of o b„,,t 

He ivies to get it all in, G a e " e ‘® ' B1 .K: n . nrv royal, taxation Fiankwli empti . f errol - \ s published by Thames and Hudson 
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^ * imt finou^li for tlic serious discus- 
What the Directory did, oCC «PjjJ JSn of such subject* as the fortunes 
or failed to prevent, had quite im- f , p rutic | 1 eenuomy. or social 
l) or taut historical conseq/iunccs; The ^ 

' Drn „p nf UK aclueve- 


-iLHture and scope of- its aclileve- 
mciiis also raise a good many intei - 


change. 

This is not Dr Lyons’!? fault. He 

. __ e ... Amiei 1 ■ ull'MfllN 
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Arms and the embellisher 


By H. L. Blaclcmore 

.. '-t — 




Graf, Heinrich Aldegrever, Virgil ^ 1 1 u “on ^^eseL rc IT * e- 

Snlis nnd Etienne Deluune, the mag- . ■ b d hhe on the provenance 

gfep: 1 rA'InSS 

few of thesi treasures : hflv ? been »ren«u an ? ^ 


ail nnri lift rhovar for- Trmvstnifed bv M. 0. A. SlhUWi*. 


war against tt, fpi-rtiidnblo cnalition ? ' pk-ectorart may- not hav^ succeeded, 
*r_ Ii ttAnnnQ nr FrQULQ . .. n .« ■ J . ' l..*— ii.. c n ;i 


Site 


. . t '.- , IE they ! had, listened lb, each. Biahcecntli bruijinii-tf— -will find tills ' . . , ni.-runlly Intact but com- account rif .the collection but illus- it ' V 9 U * < ? p -„ tuken with colour 

• •.yritliop'*-- »Mvlcpi ..wa. WUt,flw.vnn* .lt.nroapg. SJL iiSSSn In iliaHItttir- SB and catalogues 183 outstanfL 
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free university amsterdam 

Faculty of Social Sciences. Dept, of Pedagogic and Andragonic 
Sciences. Sub-department of Andragology and Social Pedagogy. 

Applications ate invited for the post of 

reader in social pedagogy 

The appointed would be expected to supervise the work in the 
section of Social Pedagogy in cooperation with the staff of the 
sub-department. He would be required to leach courses in 
Social Pedagogy, mainly to post-graduate students, and would 
be expected to be involved in the development of thg 
sub-department, both with regard to teaching and research, 
which is to relate to fieldwork. He would also be required to 
participate -n planning and administration procedures. 

hold* dpptomte in Social Sciences and have 
expSTfertce fh youthwork and Juvenile counselling. They should 
have a thorough general knowledge of the sgologic sciences, 
and a doubled knowledge of Social Podagogy. including 
different orientations in the field of social sciences. 

Candidates are expected to agree with the Christian charter of 
the Free University. 

Applications and recommendations of suitable candidates 
should be sent to the chairperson of the appointments committee, 
Professor Dr. W. F. van Stegeren. Dept, of Pedagogic and 
Andragogic Sciences. De Lairessestraat 142, Amsterdam 
The Netherlands. Tel. : 020 - 79 30 31 . 

Further particulars may be obtained from Drs. J. L Hazekamp 
junior lecturer In the sub. dept, of Andragology and Social 
Pedagogy, De Lairessestraat 142, Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 
Tel.: 020-79 30 31. 

Detailed applications, including a curriculum vitae 
and a list of publications (quoting ref. 622-3206) 
should be sent to the Hoofdafdeling Personeelszaken, 

De Boelelaan 1105. postbox 7161, Amsterdam. 




BOTSWANA 


The Botswana National Library Ser- 
vice requires a' librarian to work at 
either the Library Headquarters In 
tho capital Gaborone (possibly In 
charge of a soclion) or at a branch 
library (probably in full charge). 

II you have a recognised profes- 
sional qualification wilh at least 2 
years post qualification service in 
ihe grade of Assistant Librarian, or 
equivalent, preferably in pubric or 
county library, then why not con- 
sider the rewards to be gained from 
an Interesting new experience in a 
different environment ? 


Starling salary will be in a scale 
equivalent to E3.154 to E8.567. This 
includes a substantial and nor- 
mally TAX FREE allowance paid 
under Britain's overseas aid pro- 
gramme. The remainder attracts a 
25 per cent TAX FREE gratuity. 
Benefits will include paid passages 
and generous paid leave plus the 
possibility of a car loan of ESOO and 
appointment grant of E300. 

For appllcalion forms and further 
particulars write lo Crown Agents, 
Appointment Division, 4 Mlllbank, 
London SW1P 3JD, quoting 
reference MC/1 180/TP. 







DERBY COLLEGE OF 
ART and TECHNOLOGY 


SENIOR 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invlled from 
Chartered Librarians lor a 
recently established poet m 
charge ol Periodicals and Inter- 
library Loans. 

Salary Scale: APS E2.S22- 
£3,282 per annum . 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited .from 
persons with soma library ex- 
perience for a new post In uw 
Cataloguing Section of Iha 
College Llbrery. Some typing 
ability would- be useful. 

Salary Seals : Claries I 1 
C1.21B-E2/ 193-22,529 
Further perl leu (are end applica- 
tion forme may be obtained from 
the Vise-Principal, Derby College 
el Art end Technology, Kodlealwi 
Road, Derby DBS 108, to whdrii 
rampleled forma should be re- 
turned by 16th Januory 1G75. 



Buckinghamshire 
County Council 


1. Children's Librarian, 
Bletchley 

A.P. 3 £2,922-£3,282 p.a. 

2. Librarian, Haddenham 

A.P. 3 £2,922-£3,282 p.a. 

Minimum Fie quire mo nt : Chartered Librarian 
njc conditions of Service. Successful candidate sub’* 
l e . c J medical examination. Removal expanses of up Lo 
E150 ana Lodging Allowance of £8 per week pending 
removal. “ 

Applications (no forms) together with the names and 
Slna?? 8 u f lw ° repress to the County Librarian, County 
Hall, Aylesbury, to be received by the 18th January, 1076, 
from whom further details may be obtained. 
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At the UNIVERSITY of LEIDEN applications 
ere invited ter the post of 


READER 


In Aramaic Language and Literature. 


A prefgagaiHIffl 'fee given to candidates who have “ 
^ujMljpwa -In Syrian. 

Further detaiia of the post may be obtained from Pro- 

Hoftl i Z0r - Rapenburg 106, Leiden, The 
Netherlands. 

Applications, accompanied by a curriculum vitae, a 
list of publications, and a statement of current re- 
sasrch lptarefla, should be addressed lo the Secretary 
ot the Appointment* Coihmlttee, Dr. G. H. Schbkker, 1 

- ' Nathm-^AnriQ K ®'J; lfl B !fW^vastflracht 83 ( Leiden, The 
■. one -^s Of qt . 

■v *^4 Ihe satfti tlfrib 

communications Irom others drawing their attention 
to suitable candidates. 


HAMILTON COLLEQd OF EDUCATION 

Appllaailohs ere Invited for 1 the following post : , ‘ r : 

T1 AS5ISIANT UBRARIAN i 

sra'£R9uat:«»»ii» **,. 




LIBRARIM 

required for Members Library of 
Institute of Chartered Accountants 
In England and Wales. 

Candidates should be qualified Librarians 
with some experience in related 
Special Library. 

Duties will include Reference Work, 
Cataloguing, and Control of Circulation. 

Salary In the region of £2.600 ... 
L.V.'s 3 week's holiday 
. Hours. 9.30 am-5 ppi, . 

Please apply fn writing ior. 

Mra. Margjarpt tyare, 

- f ? ' 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

Chartered Accountants Hell, 

11- Copthall Avehge, London, R.C.2. 



p B rt ti 'A, Ik- iilfJ Biwuia, nave , oomptetad 

equivalent' ,h ® u ^ a *y Association' examfnaffon' qr :)ta 

Salary Scale £2, 022-£3,24j2 (}■. . 

Information and application forms niav bo 
i^S!I« lh ®. Co,,e0 * Sec retary wllft whom com* 
mua! ,od fl 0( f hot later Than 


■ . . IRELAND . , ■ • 

County Librarian 

. w' LeJhiiinCd Council 

i Salary: s 13,869 tb £4;869, i J •' i :1, 

Essetitial s (aj. QuaJJficadqh in LJbrary Work 
W Exp Or J once of Library Work . 

(C) Knowledge of IrisH. J 

Age Liniiu ; 25-43- yaitfs.'. ■ ■■■_’ 

Application, formal ahd further particulars, frobi i Sec.' 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


Cultural Services Department 

(Director i L, J. Mitchell, B.A., F.L.A.) 

COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE 

Schools/ 

Children’s Librarian 

(Readvertisement) 

Salary £2 J 127-£3,282 

(Starting salary dependrng on qualjfjoatlon 
and experfence) . 

AppIloantB i, should preferably be Oharfered Librarians 
with experience fn aohools library work or a eimller 
field. Tt)e person appointed -will be. engaged primarily 
in . duties wilhin the Ryde-HIgh School Library (pur-Y 

and staff) 


Librarian for oertaln other speolflb duties * during- 
school holiday periods. . , ‘ . , 

The Council offers a generous scheme of removal' 
expenditure reimbureemenl (up k) £SM) and may 
(taxable to oiler temporary accommodation. 
Appkcafjon forms and Job Descriptions from Personnel. 

Officer, County Hall, Newport 
0 losing date : -l^th January, 1970 . . . 
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Roots of the European idea 


- lolllur ubl, con.. -IWi ^ 1,k " ^ Wer ° U “‘ d bV lhC C ‘ r0l ‘ 


l‘jf>0s makes it impossible to appie* 
ciate the noiure or the scale ot-tlie 
Changes that took place . 1,ct ' vei JJ 

750 uiid 820 ad in script, ail, 
lexis copied and texts lead. Many 
of Professor Heer s most uue- 


By Donald Butlough 

FRIEDRICH II KClt : 

Charlemagne and his World 
272pp. WeidenfeJd and Nicolson. 


■■ -■■■ -< I. cun be wtucii mey were uh-u u, »•»«>•• K(ir j ca i ' statements on these topics 

„:';:'7 1 V 11 Vmiv feh' inginn monarchs. Three chanters s .[ unsupported by surviv- 

Europe are now aware, although 
scholars may be less sure ; graves 


the lavish und excellent illustrations 
in his new honk, some of llicm old 


III lll> lliu — - - , 

ysg&wop 


ihe Curolingieii economy as a 
whole: lucking the penetration and 
synthesizing, qualities of ihc com- 
parable sections of Georges Duby s 


ing evidence or* just plain wrong, 
and some would be bizarre In «« 
undergraduate essay. 

Anyone who lias attempted to 
write’ u. readable book on aj';®*"*- 


ta „-un- n w w- -.unci. i,. ■*» tmCJLS! «*•“* 


SSSoEsS g5S£{®S S&EEft** W^sWtJ, 


there were otci men ... — achievements social 

■■ J ia lv who could lead one along the a > In f uCt the bal- and artists. „ . , , 

Earlv critics of the European Com- paths used by Charlcmaguc s aniues a e of ,(,0 text of C/riirlemfl|»w and The three awkwardly divided 
^ !L unaware of die problems to bv-pass the Lombard defences in iVnrli/ is significantly different chapters on the cultural history 

W5&&5& saresws* - a ' * 


dismissed it as a “ nostalgic return hiTcd"by”‘ihe same moiiarch^ reh- 
to Sic Einpire of Cliarlemagne ”. Its &i ou S advisers. . acclaims Chat le- 


most distinguished advocates, on die 


r — --j a,.,-iaimc '‘Chat'lc- “Permanent War" is followed by 

^/STftlE'S »'“> «*«* c °v- P*' “cular 


* a «$k? s 


Mher liund, round onubiir»((cniei;t f,om t lie iiluuri Y«l 'jj 1 reiuiMiiakiny alVuiliL- itcliievcnictHs -cult music 

,1!c deep historical root, of the- if Aech.cn is the cry whole Cha ■ cunll0 ,. effective er eoeed by » 

own and their countries’ response ,„Hgne is most iijhiuN> conimcnH _ 1 . friv j„ e r> , ( lu> origmnl and other ihwi i 
to the political and economic prob- Biec i fund die language conTi * ^ u-jiiioiies is considered in gic.il tree) it 

m of Zt“or western Europe, is , of course, nr. ardent >, Vienna “ a 'JJ e “ | | l ; , l , r il,c .mhles a good trmisk.iio.i v. 

and the European polity, cenanuy mm 


others «hich cover pert Icular com- ^.. church,: ^”"* h a| ^" t is “ h “ 
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Assemblies in order- 
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ByE.B.Frydc 

Ifider a"® ruler m Such ruleiV illcludillB 79 illustrations. theT i^Jh^TeeSnV’Sf 

aspirations and . execrfJ- Thames and Hudson. E3.50 (papei- J understanding of each particu 

siMriK - - !£,•■“» “?. d 

iiational pride. t fundamental assumption of supposes a penetrating ® nd V5**J 

CoraHn^o FroJta S .re U f£letorta’ u„d £««.e S in Bnropo informed intern ... each pa.tlcu 


easier to write u heavily footnoted 
monograph and n get ^arly cver^ 
thing right. But a justifiable 
pride In the style and quality of 
presentation, which sluiultlcuniu 
book a wide readership, lucre uses 
rather than diminishes the obliga- 
tion of tlie scholar not to give ic- 
newed currency to old misconcep- 
tions or to initiate new ones, it is 
scholarship, not Charlemagne, that 
is diminished by inaccui «cy. 
a fuller understanding of the Carol 
ingittn aclilevement Is as relevant 
io lute-tweinieth-century sup u- 
mitlcHiulisin n* ir was to nuieteeilin* 
century iiiiiimitilism is made plain 
by Professor liver. 


A. K. MVF.US : 


whole work is his failure lo ponder 
deeply the uses and the limitations 
of die comparative method. The 

comparative treatment of . i,19l a !.H 
lions is likely .to be most reward, 
ing when it highlights the 
divergences between similar mstitu- 
Tien, in different countries «nd 


effort" Charles “abandoned the Nj a rer home and in mm. 

«r laraa renresemattve Mvers is mistaUen in 


niidii'i hu. lie ««« . ,,, | 

use Of large . represemative Pro f essor Myers is mistaUen m 
assemblies” and that after 1440 be11evinK that m Jh© 

Charles gave up the attempt to eighteenth century , the- British 
use the Estiiies-General for consent p av |i ul)U .„ t could with • • ouse 
to taxation The details explain- lm|J0St . extln tariffs or excise il 
,i,n rbaiiee in Charless position r u 0 uiivcrnmimt deemed them 


graphic' rather than a popular to '' eaJjicieSS' wor^untaue 
"^SSSiS in evolving, from the late tweftth 


ultimately the joint legatees _ 
through several different lines of 

d n»S f JolS«»^ 

ft: 

Churlemagna can . never be the 
living presence on this sjde of 
the North Sea and Channel that 
history and myth »»ke him m 
the lands of “ the Six *\ The 
sites and vineyards of grout houses, 
whose capacity to survive modern 
'revolutions and wars i* not their 


supposes a penetrating and well- 
informed interest in each pai i ticu- 
lar set of Circumstances. Sucli an 
approach is largely lacking in this 
book, where the most di*parate 


feash ( 14 S 7 - 77 ) wh.A W> “ 
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appruavii .» Rpneral of the Netherlands.. There 

in evolving from the late twelfth book, where the most disparate places where enigmatic 

century onwards, a. variety of pub- assemblies are lumped fORCtl _]; m . lses 0 f strange happening** 
lie assemblies. These assemblies and examined in an excessively 8 u r ^ reader tunmliznigb 
came to represent the different cursory fashion. ™.led. Whai lay behind the stati> 

}’ orders.” of society, clergy, noble*. in exploring the re«bns ' meat that in 1287 the /kl.ng^cff 
townsman, sometimes 6ve« the unified Estates- General c onipfism g Arngdn “ undertook not to kill nny 
richer non-noble landowners. A. R. UL . iegate5 from the whole of France Arngo ^ rcprcsei1tn{i ve in the 
Myers tries to discern some, vom- appeared before 3484 iiotessoi „ . .. ^ 
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richer non-noble landowners. #v. ■ utlb6a .„ p t., .,, nooic or 

Myers tries to discern some, com- a n pen red before 3484 »*rofMsor s « ? 

moil pattern, or at least a numbei jjyer* might have discoveied that 
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Arngdn ' s undertook not to kill nny 
noble or representative in the 
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regime. . . . 

The fiuidamentuV flaw oF the 


All these examples me derived 
from the l»er Middle .Ages, t ho 


rceeiu speei.ili/ed works. I bus it*, 
still speaks of members ok me 
eightcenih-century French parle- 
nients us a recently ennobled group 
while In fact wo now know that 
in Brittany and several other 

provinces they were predominantly 
descend. nils of the old nobility. 

: ■ if a fottftnrfe( m , " , iy‘ 'mrt e^-with, 

an outstanding recent textbook like 
Pierre Gouhcrt’s f/rineien Regime, 
which in purt covers Hie same 
ground, then Professor Myers s 
hook is completely miicuissed. I'*- 


Alter the Terror 


hi the fortunes of die Ffon^^ *!iith abd tenth ceiiniries came the 
assemblies occurred during this dBVC i Q j,fti«m.t iu, the Frmik^h omim.e 
first half of the relgR of 0 f the lnSritut\ons 

VII when, for the only tnn^m jhat mlioies oiit Uio Wdl’Wihtn cen- 


By Norman Hamps on 

MARTVN LYONS: 

France under die Directory 

259 r» pi Cambridge University Pres?. 

£7.90 ipuperbaCK £2.50), 
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- wv- mice of Himchr.onism, tnu posing m 
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nn financial grants by the Estates- - - 


of historical research constantly 
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vital questions und const unt 
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U,ry. Another example of error is published hy Thames and 
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pages and no chapter extends as far to reestablish . a ced 0llt fourteenth century. Tins 

twenty. Even this is too much permanent royal i army — -c*"- 


Another example of error is published hy Thames and Hudsun 
where Professor Myers speaks of the illustrations arc nuniurous uiid 
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. Tliiu antedates 


for someof them, which have to be ofVn annual SiiwtjM,:. "%® *■»«- 

n|U in 


"" ~~i not enough for the serious discus* 

What the Directory did, accepted q{ su “j, SHb jects os the fortunes 
ot failed to prevent, had T u ‘ e of r iie French economy or social . 

I? or taut historical • cons eqne nces. The g ‘ p 
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free university amsterdam 

Faculty of Social Sciencas. Dept, of Pedagogic and Andragogic 
Sciences. Sub-department of Andragology and Social Pedagogy. 

Applications are invited for the post of 

reader in social pedagogy 

The appointed would be expected to suporvise the work in the 
section of Social Pedagogy in cooperation with the staff of the 
sub-department. He would be required to teach courses in 
Social Pedagogy, mainly to post-graduate students, and would 
be expected to be involved in the development of the 
sub-department, both with regard to teaching and research, 
which is to relate to fieldwork. He would also be required to 
participate -n planning end administration procedures. 

e cfqotorata In Soc/a/ Sc/ences and have 
experience fn youthwork and juvenile counselling. They should 
have e thorough general knowledge of the agologlc sciences, 
and a detailed knowledge of Social Pedagogy, including 
different orientations in the field of social sciences. 

Candidates are expected to agree with the Christian charter of 
the Free University. 

Applications and recommendations of suitable candidates 
should be sent to the chairperson of the appointments committee, 
Professor Dr. W. F. van Stegeren, Dept, of Pedagogic and 
Andragogic Sciences, De Lairessestraet 142, Amsterdam, 

The Netherlands. Tel. : 020 - 79 30 31. 

Further particulars may ba obtained from Drs. J. L. Hazekamp 
junior lecturer in the sub. dept, of Andragology and Social 
Pedagogy, De Lairessestraet 1 42. Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 
Tel. { 020 - 79 30 31, 

Detailed applications, including a curriculum vitae 
and a list of publications (quoting ref. 622-3205) 
should be sent to the Hoofdafdeling Personeelszaken, 

De Boelelgan 1105. postbox 71 61. Amsterdam. 




Crown Agents 


BOTSWANA 


The Botswana National Library Ser- 
vlcs reciulres a' librarian lo work at 
either the Library Headquarters In 
the capital Gaborone (possibly in 
charge of a section) or at a branch 
library (probably In full charge). 

If you have a recognised prolee- 
sional qualification with at least 2 
years post qualification service in 
Ihe grade of Assistant Librarian, or 
equivalent, preferably In public or 
county library, then why not con- 
afder the rewards to bs gained from 
an interesting new experience In a 
different environment? 


louteii 

At (he UNIVEflSJTV of LEIDEN applications 
are Invited for the post of 

READER 

In Aramaic Language and Literature. 

A prefet-aDflariM be given to candidates who have 
snag||fwScrin Syrian. 

Further details of the poet may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor J. Hoftijzer, Rapenburg 108. Leiden, The 
Netherlands. 

Applications, accompanied by a curriculum vitae, a 
Hit of 1 publications, and a statement. of currenl re- 
search Infereite,: should be addressed to Ihe Secretary ; 
of the AppcIphneqia^Commllfee, Dr, Q* H. Bchokker, 

“* UI K *,T.‘ fcfewwfcracht 33, Leiden, The 
Nelhedands, within on«*^ llv o# Jhe phbllcattOn ol 
this -advertisement. ,. l _ - f ;• 

TheGomml^eWifk fheea^e 

communicallons from others drawing thetr attention 
to suitable candidates. 


DERBY COLLEGE OF 
ART and TECHNOLOGY 


SENIOR 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited Irom 
Chartered Librarians tor a 
rocontly astabllshed post In 
charge of Porlodicals and Inter- 
library Loans. 

Salary Scale: AP3 £2,922* 
£3,282 per annum 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Appllcaliana nro Invllad -from 
persons with some library a*, 
parlance for a new post In Iho 
Cato loou Ing Section ol tho 
Collago Library. Somo typing 
ability would - bo useful. 

Salary Baale: Clerical ^ 
£1,21 B-E2.1 83-22,529 
Furl tier particulars nnd applies ■ 
llun lormu may he oblalrod (ram 
iho Vlce-Pilnoipal, Derby College 
el Art ami Technology, Kcdleston 
Road, Darby DBS 1QD, lo whom 
completed terms shay Id bn re- 
lumed toy Hilt January 1ST*. 




ASSISTTAWT 

LIBBAB1M 

required for Members Library 'of 
institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales. 

Candidates should be qualified Librarians 
with some experience in related 
Special Library. 

Duties will include Reference Work, 
Cataloguing, and Control of Circulation. 

Salary In the region of £2,600 
: L.V.’s 3 week's holiday 
.* Hours 0.30 am-6 ppi 

: Pleasd apply Jn writing Ip; 

. ■ ;• _ L Mrs. Margaret Ware, • 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

Chartered Accountants Hail, 

- 11 Copthall Avenge. London; E.C.2. 


I 



, Ireland ■. 

County Librarian 

; . ■' LeftrJm Cq ' Comicil 1 . !■ ! . ' . . i . ' 

‘ Solwy * £3,869' id a £4^9, v: : J * : V ’■ 

; Essential i fa) QuaUficqrion'in Libraoi Work 
! : V (bi Expenenca cJf Library Work 
r Knovrfedga of Irish,-- 

!j;Aie Limit*; ^5-45 years.,, ' ’ ' 

, A^Ucadpb fpnmi and further pardculai-a from : Sec* 


Starting salary will ba In a seals 
equivalent to £3,154 to £8,667. This 
Includes a substantial and nor- 
mally TAX FREE allowance paid 
under Britain's overseas aid pro- 
gramme. The remainder attracts a 
25 per cent TAX FREE gratuity. 
Benelits will include paid passages 
and generous paid leave plus tha 
possibility of a car loan of £800 and 
appointment grant of £300, 

For application forma and further 
particulars write lo Crown Agents, 
Appointment Division, 4 Mlllbank, 
London SW1P gJD, quoting 
reference MC/1 189/TP. 


Buckinghamshire 
County Council 


1. Children's Librarian, 
Bletchley 

A.P. 3 £2,922-£3,282 p.o. 

2. Librarian, Haddenham 

A.P. 3 £2,922-£3,282 p.ci. 

M f n]mum Requirement : Chartered Librarian 

NJC Condi ilanB of Service. Successful candidate auB- 

rMcn 0 "l™' 08 ' examination. Removal expenses ot up to 

Li 50 and Lodging Allowance of £8 per week pending 

removal. 

Applications (no forms) together with tho names and 
KMreseee of two referees to the Ccunly Librarian, County 
Hnll. Aylesbury, to be received by Ihe 10llt January, 1976, 
from whom fuithor details may be obtained. 




ISLE OF WIGHT 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


Cultural Services Department 
(Director: L. J. Mitchell, B.A., F.L.A.l 

COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE 

Schools/ 

Children’s Librarian 

(Readvertisement) 

Salary £ 2 , 1 27 -£ 3 j 282 

(Starting salary depending on qual (float Ion 
and experience) 

Applicants should preferably be Chartered Librarians 
with experience fn eohooTa library work or a similar 
field. The person appointed wllf be engaged primarily 
In duties within the ftyde High School Library (pUr- 




Librarian for certain other speclfto duties during 
school holiday periods. , • . r : 

Thp Council ptfere a generous schema of removal 
expenditure reimbursement (up lo £600) and may 
pe awe to otter temporary accommodation. 

(bn*** ‘«tod Job Deierfptione from Personnel 
Officer. County Hall. Newport. 

Closing date: f 2Uv January. 1978.' . 










